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S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


YOUR 
DOLLARS 


Your dollars must do a man-sized job today to meet the higher living costs 
—and to pay for hospital, surgical and medical expenses, when disability 


strikes. 


Loss of income because of illness and accidents is more serious today than 


ever before. 


A GOOD IDEA 


Wise insurance buyers know that they can s-t-r-e-t-c-h small premiums to a 
substantial monthly income when disabled—by means of the K.E.A. 


GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN. 


HAVE YOUR LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 

OR SUPERINTENDENT MAKE A REQUEST THAT 

THE K.E.A. PLAN BE PRESENTED TO YOUR 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


To schedule meetings write: 


Washington National 
Insurance Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
LOCAL OFFICE 
320 FRANCIS BLDG. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 






































thinking about SUMMER SCHOOL 


why not choose 


UNIVERSITY of 
LOUISVILLE 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 11 to July 16 — July 18 to August 25 


AIR CONDITIONED CLASSROOMS AND ALL THE 
ADVANTAGES OF METROPOLITAN LOUISVILLE 


Graduate and Undergraduate courses in Teacher Train- 
ing, Natural Sciences, and Social Sciences 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS: 
THE HUMANITIES IN AMERICAN CULTURE 


e Dr. Perry Miller Harvard University 
e Dr. Mark VanDoren Columbia University 
e Dr. Henry Steele Commager Columbia University 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC (June 11-June 21) 


Workshop in Graduate Music Education leading to 
Master of Music Education Degree 


Workshop for Teachers of Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren (Scholarships Available) 


| Director of Summer School 
| UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
LOUISVILLE 8, KENTUCKY 
| am interested in Summer School. Please send to me a Summer School 


Schedule (]; a Graduate School Bulletin (J; an Arts and Science Bulletin 1; 
more information on the Teacher Tuition Scholarship Refund Plan (). 


Name. 





Address. 








City. 
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4 fill in and mail today! 





March, 1956 

















AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Coal .. .“buried sunlight”... plays a key role in making our 
standard of living the highest in the world. It is a major source 
of our electrical power. It fires the furnaces which produce our 
steel. It is both fuel and raw material for hundreds of diverse 
industries...all linked by dependable railroad transportation. 








Out of the mine, raw coal is washed and 
graded, then poured into hopper cars 
which will carry it to destinations all over 
the country—often hundreds of miles away. 





Power plants are the biggest single users 
of coal. Huge generators convert it into 
electricity to light our streets, cook our 
meals, provide power for industry. 





Coal is a major ingredient in the making 
of iron and steel. Towering blast furnaces 
and steel mills need 2 million tons of coal 
every week, 








Over 200,000 common articles are made 
from coal...thanks to modern chemistry! 
They include plastic raincoats, nylon 
stockings, cosmetics, drugs and dyes. 


Bridging the gap from coal mine to power plant, from blast furnace to 
assembly line, from manufacturer to you, is the world’s greatest mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving 
you at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17, 





| 





Calendar of Events 


March 7-10: Annual meeting. NA 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Denver. 

March 12-17: National conventi sn. 
Department of Audio-Visual Instr ic. 
tion, Detroit. 

March 14: Kentucky School Boards 
Association, Lexington. 

March 19-23: Annual conference, 
Association for Supervision and Cur. 
riculum Development, New York 

March 22-25: Convention, Nation- 
al Association of Deans of Women. 
Cincinnati. 

April 11-13: 
Louisville. 

June 26-30: National TEPS Con. 
ference, Parkland, Washington. 

July 1-7: NEA Convention, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


KEA 


Convention. 
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Please Note 


TRS Members 

Starting on page 7 is the report of 
the committee appointed to study the 
Kentucky Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem and its relationship to Social 
Security. The findings and recom- 
mendations should interest every Ken- 
tucky teacher. 
Classroom Teachers 

On page 15 is the first edition of 
the DCT column of news about the 
KEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the activities of its 
members. You will be interested al- 
so in the tribute to Mary Lathram 
(page 14) and plans for a scholar- 
ship fund to be established in her 
memory. 
KEA Delegates 

As provided in the Constitution. 
petitions of candidates for KEA office 
which were submitted by the Jan- 
uary 25 deadline appear on pages 12 


and 13. 


Officers, Directors 
aud Staff 


OFFICERS 

Term Expires 
Carlos Oakley, President, Morganfield 

April 13, 1956 
Elizabeth Dennis, First Vice President 

1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 

April 13, 1956 

W. L. Holland, Second Vice President, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Fulton April 13, 1956 
DIRECTORS 
Roy McDonald, Cadiz ............ June 30, 1957 | 
Mrs. Lillie K. Peyton, Sturgis 
June 30, 1956 | 

Mitchell Davis, Glasgow ........ June 30, 1957 
T. O. Thompson, Bardstown..June 30, 1956 
Mrs. Marguerite Fowler 

1207 Larue, Louisville 13....June 30, 1956 
J. A. Cawood, Harlan ............ June 30, 1957 
Miss Sara Rives, Board of Education, 

Covinntotiy ci 2 ones June 30, 1956 
Verne P. Horne, Paintsville....June 30, 1956 | 
Ira Bell, Monticello ................ June 30, 1958 
C. V. Snapp; Jenkins .........-.... June 30, 1958 


Miss Jeannette Pates, 
5 Richmond Avenue, Lexington 


June 30, 1956 | 


John Henry Boyd, Ex Officio, Barbourville 


April 13, 1956 | 


STAFF 


J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 


N. B. McMillian, Director of Research and 
Information 
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by the Kentucky Education Association. 
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EDITORIAL 


1956 Convention 
Ready To Go 


Plans for the 1956 KEA Conven- 
tion are now practically complete. Al- 
though some unexpected obstacles 
have, from time to time, increased 
the difficulties of arranging details 
of the annual meeting, a major por- 
tion of the job is done. A full out- 
line of the program will appear in 
the April Journal. 

Briefly, the following facts may be 
of interest to members planning to 
attend. The convention will again 
be held in Louisville and the dates 
are April 11-13. Exhibits and reg- 
istration will be, as last year, in the 
Mezzanine Center and Flag Room, 
Kentucky Hotel. 

For general sessions a departure 
from recent practice will be observed. 
Since Memorial Auditorium proved 
inadequate last year and the Jeffer- 
son County Armory was not avail- 
able, both Memorial and Columbia 
Auditoriums will be utilized at three 
of the general sessions. 

On Wednesday evening, Mrs. Billie 
Davis will appear at Memorial while 
Mrs. Bernice McCullar is speaking at 
Columbia. On Thursday morning 
these two speakers will exchange lo- 
cations. Also on Thursday morning, 
KEA President Carlos Oakley and 
State Superintendent Robert R. Mar- 
tin will address the audience at each 
auditorium. 

At the Thursday evening sessions 
both auditoriums will again be in use 
and those attending may choose be- 
tween Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi at Me- 
morial and Dr. E. B. Robert at 
Columbia. These two speakers will 
make only one appearance at a gen- 
eral session, but will be on a section- 
al meeting the following day. 

Only Memorial will be in use Fri- 
day evening when the All-State Band 
is the featured attraction. 


The speakers and the musical or- 
ganizations on the program are all of 
top quality and it is the hope of the 
staff that any inconvenience in the 
way of crowded facilities will be 
overshadowed by the general excel- 
lence of the performances. 








PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come: 


WHEREAS, education is essential to democratic government and to the health. 
happiness, and prosperity of the people in any community, state or nation: 
and 


WHEREAS, the teacher is the central factor in any program of education: and 
WHEREAS, there is a shortage of well-qualified teachers in Kentucky; and 


WHEREAS, as a result of a continuous decrease in the number of young men 
and women in training for teaching and an increase in the school popu- 
lation in Kentucky, the teacher shortage will become more acute unless 
immediate attention is given to this problem; and 


WHEREAS, the Kentucky School Boards Association recognizes the urgent 
need to retain our teachers and to attract young people for teaching in 
our schools; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, A. B. Chandler, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, in order to promote an appreciation of the great contribution 
our teachers are making to the Commonwealth of Kentucky, do hereby 
proclaim the week of March 25-31, 1956, as 


TEACHER APPRECIATION WEEK IN KENTUCKY 


and ask that appropriate steps be taken by all of our citizens as in- 
dividuals and in organized groups, to show their appreciation by ap- 
propriate programs and activities honoring our teachers. Local Boards 
of Education are urged to increase the salaries of teachers as much as 
possible with the funds available, considering the other necessary services 
and facilities that must be provided for their schools. Local school 
boards and the citizens of the Commonwealth are urged to encourage 
capable young people to enter the teaching profession and to recognize 
the contribution of men and women now teaching. 


Done at Frankfort, Kentucky, this the 26th 
day of January, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-six, and in 
the year of the Commonwealth, the one hun- 
dred and sixty-fourth. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Governor 
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Teacher Retirement & Social Security 





N. C. Turpen, Chairman 


Board of Directors 
Kentucky Education Association 


State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


Your Committee appointed to make 
a study of the Kentucky Teachers’ 
Retirement System in comparison 
with Social Security, to assist the pro- 
fession in deciding whether to work 
for additional protection through im- 
provement in the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System or through some com- 
bination of Social Security and the 
Teachers’ Retirement System, sub- 
mits the following report. 

Your Committee was aware from 
the beginning that it had assumed a 
big task. Perhaps no member real- 
ized the complexity of the problem 
until he began a systematic study of 
the question. The chairman of the 
Committee supplied each member 
with a considerable amount of back- 
ground material for study before the 
initial meeting.. As work progressed, 
the Committee studied reports of 
similar committees which have work- 
ed on the problem in a number of 
other states as well as information 
secured from the Kentucky Teachers’ 
Retirement System offices. the De- 
partment of Economic Security of the 
State of Kentucky and Federal Social 
Security offices. The Committee also 
had the cooperation and assistance of 
the Research Division of the Nation- 
al Education Association. 

To its first meeting, the Commit- 
tee invited J. Marvin Dodson, Execu- 
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A report on the findings of the committee set up to 
study relative merits of various plans for an im- 
proved retirement program for Kentucky teachers. 


tive Secretary. and N. B. McMillian. 
Director of Research and Informa- 
tion, Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Kentucky Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System, Carl Eckert of the 
Louisville Office of Social Security, 
O. A. Taylor of the State Social Secur- 
ity Office, and Dr. Madaline K. 
Remmlein, Assistant Director of the 
National Education Association Re- 
search Division and specialist in the 
field of Social Security and Teacher 
Retirement Systems. 

From these persons, the Committee 
members gained information in re- 
gard to federal and state legislation. 
some informal knowledge of what has 
been done and is in progress in other 
states and made the best use possible 
of the information which they could 
give for their respective organiza- 
tions. 

It was ascertained that the esti- 
mated additional cost of financing the 
Teachers’ Retirement System at the 
level provided by the 1954 General 
Assembly is approximately $600,000 
per year based on 1954-55 salaries 
and that the cost of Social Security 
coverage at the present rate (2%) and 
on the 1954-55 salaries would be ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 per year. It 
was further ascertained from the 
Teachers’ Retirement System that the 
estimated cost of adding to the pres- 
ent Teachers’ Retirement System sur- 
vivors’ benefits similar to those pro- 
vided by Social Security would be 


By The Committee 


relatively small — approximately 
$25,000 per year for surviving 
spouses and children. 


Possibilities Studied 


After three meetings involving four 
full days and some evenings of work, 
your Committee concluded that it 
should carefully study the following 
possibilities: 

1. The Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem as amended by the 1954 General 
Assembly fully financed. 

2. The Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem as amended by the 1954 General 
Assembly fully financed, with certain 
improvements including survivors’ 
benefits. 

3. The Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem as amended by the 1954 General 
Assembly fully financed, with Social 
Security as a supplement. 

4. The Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem financed at its present (1954-55) 


. level (not including the improvements 


provided by the 1954 General As- 
sembly) with Social Security as a 
supplement. 

5. An integrated program of 
Teachers’ Retirement and Social Se- 
curity. 

A casual study of these possibil- 
ities and their application to individ- 
ual members of the Retirement Sys- 
tem leads at once to the observation 
that the benefits under any one of the 
plans could vary greatly among in- 
dividuals, depending on age, marital 
status, number of dependents, whether 





if married, the spouse is already 
covered by Social Security and, if 
covered, whether partially or wholly 
covered, etc. 

At the third meeting, your Com- 
mittee reached the decision that no 
valid report could be prepared with- 
out a study of the membership of the 
Retirement System to determine how 
typical members representative of 
categories enumerated above and 
other categories would fare under the 
different arrangements. 


Large Sampling Made 

Assistance of the National Educa- 
tion Association Research Office and 
other sampling and actuarial experts 
was sought in the development of 
plans for such a study. The size of 
the sample recommended as adequate 
by sampling experts was in no case in 
excess of 5%. Decision was made to 
add greater certainty to the validity 
of the study by making the sample 
10%. 

In addition to the 10% sample, 
decision was reached to make a sepa- 
rate study for the state colleges, for 
the reason that the composition of 
their faculties is quite different from 
the composition of the teacher group 
in elementary and high schools and, 
therefore, the interests of these mem- 
bers may be quite different from the 
interests of the great majority of the 
membership of the Retirement Sys- 
tem. 

It was further decided that for five 
county school districts and five inde- 
pendent school districts complete 
studies would be made in addition to 
the sampling. In selecting the five 
county districts for complete studies. 
one with economic status about aver- 
age for the state was selected. two 
with economic status lower than aver- 
age and two with economic status 
higher than average. Similar distri- 
bution was followed in the selection 
of the five independent districts. 

In selecting the 10% sample. every 
effort was made to insure its validity. 
The county school districts were ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. Im- 
mediately after each county district 
were placed independent districts in 
the county, arranged in alphabetical 
order if more than one. For each 
district, the retirement membership 
was arranged in alphabetical order. 
From the final arrangement, every 
tenth name. was drawn and a ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to that teacher. 


High Validity Shown 

The cooperation of teachers in 
supplying information requested in 
the questionnaires was excellent and 
the Committee feels that the results 
obtained are valid. Because certain 
information is known for the entire 
retirement system membership, it was 
possible to check the sample against 
the entire membership. This was 
done for a number of items of which 
three examples are cited here. One 
is the percent of women: a second 
is the age of both men and women: 
the third involves salaries. 

In the Retirement System as a 
whole, 74.002% of the membership 
is women; in the sample the percent 
of women is 74.089%. In the Retire- 
ment System as a whole, 27.65% of 
the membership falls in the age group 
35-44 years; of the sample 28.1% 
falls in this age group. In the entire 
Retirement System, 29.7% of the 
membership receive salaries ranging 
from $2400 to $3600; in the sample. 
29.8% receive salaries in this range. 


Facts From Survey 

Information gained from the sur- 
vey showed: 

1. That 23.8% of the teachers are 
husbands and wives with both teach- 
ing. This group has 16.3% of all 
children. 

2. That 31.8% of the teachers are 
unmarried women, unmarried men 
and widows and widowers with no 
children under 18. 

3. That 2.5% of the teachers are 
widows and widowers with 5.4% of 
the children under 18 years of age. 

4. That 41.6% of the teachers are 
wives whose husbands are now under 
Social Security and husbands whose 
wives are under Social Security. This 
group has 43.6% of the children 
under 18 years of age. 

5. That 11.6% of the teachers are 
married men whose wives do not 
work. This group has 26.6% of the 
children under 18 years of age. 

6. That 67.8% of all teachers have 
some Social Security coverage — 
either by their own or by their 
spouses’ full or part-time employ- 
ment. 

An analysis of the benefits and 
costs of Social Security for each of 
the categories (one to six) enumer- 
ated above seems helpful. 

1. The 23.8% of all our teachers 
who are husbands and wives with 
both teaching would, if in the Social 


Security program, each pay the ull 
tax and receive only limited bene ‘its 
in excess of the amount which wo ild 
be received if the husband only wre 


employed. In other words, ti ey 
would pay twice for a good part of 
the benefits which they might rece ve. 
This is explained by the fact that. if 
the husband is covered by Social 
Security, he enjoys, in addition to his 
primary benefits, secondary bene‘its 
for his wife equal to 50% of his pri- 
mary benefits and secondary bene‘its 
for his children. If he should die 
before his wife. she would receive *; 
of his primary benefits. Under Social 
Security for all teachers, his wife 
would pay the same tax which he pays 
and the only increased benefit which 
she would enjoy would be the differ- 
ence between her primary benefit and 
50% of her husband’s primary benefit 
(75% after his death, if he should die 
first}. for which her husband’s tax 
has already been paid. Her payment 
would add nothing to the benefits for 
dependent children. Obviously, these 
23.8% of our teachers would pay 
dearly under Social Security. 


2. Because Social Security is fam- 
ily (rather than individual) protec- 
tion, the 31.8% of all teachers who 
are unmarried women, unmarried 
men and widows and widowers with 
no children under 18 would receive 
benefits less than those of the average 
person in Social Security. In other 
words, by their Social Security tax. 
they would be helping carry the 
family benefits for others and would 
themselves receive relatively _ less 
benefit. 

3. The 246% of all teachers who 
are widows and widowers with chil- 
dren under 18 years of age would en- 
joy the full benefit of Social Security. 


4, Of the entire membership of the 
Retirement System, 41.6% are wives 
whose husbands are now covered by 
Social Security and husbands whose 
wives are so covered. With Social 
Security coverage for all teachers. 
each of these would pay the Social 
Security tax but the benefits to each 
family would not be proportionally 
increased, as explained in Paragraph 
1 above. 


5. Of all the teachers in the Re- 
tirement System, 11.6% are married 
men whose wives do not work. They 
have 26.6% of all the children under 
18 years in the homes of teachers. 
This group of teachers would receive 
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the maximum values from Social 


Security. 


Summary 

A summarization of these brief 
evaluations gives the following: 

1. The 14.1% of all teachers (in 
categories 3 and 5 above) would re- 
ceive benefits somewhat larger than 
those of the average worker covered 
by Social Security because of the high 
percentage of dependent children. 

2. The 65.4% (in categories 1 and 
4 above) would be in families in 
which both husband and wife would 
be paying the Social Security tax 
with a relatively small percentage of 
dependent children and so with small 
benefits accruing from the second 
payment. 

From the survey made, it appears 
that 67.8% of all our teachers already 
have some Social Security coverage, 
either by their own or by their 
spouses’ full or part-time employment 
in covered occupations. 


Conclusions 

From the foregoing and from much 
other detailed study, your Committee 
concludes: 

1. That for young teachers, who 
have or are planning families, the 
survivor benefits of Social Security 
are attractive and many such teachers 
are interested in Social Security for 
this reason. 

2. That the older teachers nearing 
retirement time, who will benefit only 
modestly from the improved Retire- 
ment System, would greatly benefit 
from inclusion in Social Security. 

3. That for the great majority of 
teachers in Kentucky, Social Security 
would not be a wise investment in re- 
lationship to cost, whether integrated 
with the Teachers’ Retirement System 
or added to it. The greatest differ- 
ence in benefits compared to cost lies 
in the yield of the invested reserves 
of the Teachers’ Retirement System. 
Social Security has no invested re- 
serves. 

Your Committee has been pleased 
to find that the Board of Directors of 
the Retirement System are planning 
to have introduced in the General 
Assembly in 1956. amendments 
which, if adopted, will provide sur- 
vivors’ benefits and, perhaps, death 
benefits at least equal to those now 
provided by Social Security. With 
this amendment, your Committee be- 
lieves that even the younger teachers 
who have or plan families will be 
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better cared for by the Retirement 
System than they would be by Social 
Security. 

No other specific problem in the 
entire study has received as much 
attention and study by your Commit- 
tee as has desirability of making 
some provision for the teachers who 
are nearing retirement time. These 
people have served their profession 
and their state well and are entitled 
to consideration. Because these older 
members would benefit greatly from 
Social Security and because, in the 
judgment of your Committee, the 
rank and file of membership would 
lose heavily, we have sought diligent- 
ly to find some proposal for these 
comparable to the proposal made 
above for the benefits of the young 
teachers. 

Because the numbers who fall in 
older age brackets are not very large, 
the expense of providing for them 
some benefits beyond the modest in- 
creases which the improved Retire- 
ment System affords them, would not 
be excessive. Your Committee sug- 
gests that the Executive Director and 
the Board of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System undertake to develop a 
plan for these people. Increases in 
their annuities can be provided by 
extra contributions to the Teachers’ 
Retirement System with or without 
matching by local boards of educa- 
tion. (KRS 161.705) 

Your Committee gave some con- 
sideration to the development of 
specific plans itself but feels that the 
Retirement System Board and Execu- 
tive Director, with their experience 
and specialized knowledge and access 
to competent actuaries, can do this 
job much more satisfactorily. 

There is one other group of mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem whose interests appear to be 
different from the interest of the rank 
and file of membership. This group 
is the membership of the faculties of 
the several state colleges. The aver- 
age age of these members is six or 
seven years greater than the average 
age for the teaching group as a whole. 
For this reason, the percentage of this 
group who would be seriously con- 
cerned with Social Security is higher 
than the percentage for the entire 
membership. Furthermore, a small- 
er percentage of this group is already 
included in Social Security by pri- 
mary or secondary benefits. For these 


reasons, the importance of provision 
for those who are approaching retire- 
ment age is, with them, more urgent. 
If it should be found that amendment 
to the State Retirement System to pro- 
vide for the older members some 
special increase in retirement is not 
legally possible or, if legally possible, 
too difficult of administration, your 
Committee proposes that the Board of 
Regents of the State Colleges consider 
making use of the provision now 
found in the Retirement System Law 
K.R.S. 161.705 under which members 
or employers or both may make vol- 
untary contributions to supplement 
the retirement benefits which the state 
system: itself provides. Boards of 
Education might well consider such a 
plan for their employees above a 
given age — perhaps sixty. 

When your Committee began its 
work in January, 1955, the improve- 
ments in the Teachers’ Retirement 
System enacted by the 1954 General 
Assembly had not been fully financed. 
During the first six months of its 
work, it was necessary for your Com- 
mittee to consider the relative costs 
and benefits of the 1954 improve- 
ments, fully financed, with the costs 
and benefits of Social Security. 

Effective July 1, 1955, the 1954 
improvements in the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System were fully financed 
by a combination of some accumu- 
lated surplus in the Retirement Sys- 
tem and funds allocated by Governor 
Wetherby from discretionary funds 
at his disposal. 

The commitment of Governor 
Chandler to full financing of the Re- 
tirement System, with the 1954 im- 
provements, both in his campaign and 
after his election, gave your Commit- 
tee a feeling of security in regard to 
the Teachers’ Retirement System dur- 
ing the Chandler administration. 


Summary of Conclusions 


‘ and Recommendations 


1. All the better Teacher Retire- 
ment Systems have grown strong 
from modest beginnings. 

2. The Kentucky Teacher Retire- 
ment System is following this pattern. 

3. The General Assembly has acted 
favorably on every recommendation 
of the Kentucky Teachers’ Retirement 
System Board of Directors for the 
improvement of the System. The 
most recent improvement was made 
by the General Assembly of 1954. 

Turn to Page 17 
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Character 
NOT Color 


i Supreme Court decision last 
May was not a concession by the ma- 
jority, nor was it an achievement of 
the minority, but it was a turning 
point in the maturing process of 
American democracy. A very impor- 
tant factor is that this maturing pro- 
cess is being stimulated by the threats 
of a successful contender in the ideo- 
logical conflict. Since mere verbal- 
izing about democracy has not hereto- 
fore been very convincing to the 
world of colored races, the Supreme 
Court decision for the removal of 
racial discrimination in public schools 
is a most constructive forward step. 
It may well be the beginning of a 
thread of events which will unravel 
the mistakes of the past and weave a 
new and acceptable pattern for dem- 
ocracy in our world today. 

Every positive experience of racial 
integration in each local public school 
system of America makes an impor- 
tant contribution toward strengthen- 
ing this country’s world position. 
Every failure dims the hopes of the 
democratic forces in the ideological 
struggle. It is, therefore, essential 
that the motive and the goal for in- 
tegration be consciously directed to- 
ward new levels of thought and 
action. 

There is already emerging a re- 
sistance to changes in the institution 
of segregation where sacrifices are re- 
quired and where security is at stake. 
This kind of fearfulness gives strate- 
gic advantage to those who would “di- 
vide and conquer.” There is an urgent 
need for a new dimension of states- 
manship which rises above self-in- 
terest, and gives everything for the 
unity of all races and classes in the 





Mr. Tydings is director of the Di- 
vision of Moral and Spiritual Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 
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By J. Mansir Tydings 


task of building a world free from 
hate, fear, and greed. In this, every- 
one has a part, and the failure of in- 
dividuals to take responsibility tragi- 
cally weakens the cause of democracy. 

It is time to remember a costly 
lesson in the history of Christianity. 
It was in the third century when Con- 
stantine was the Emperor of Rome 
that he became a Christian, and ac- 
cording to legend, was baptized com- 
pletely except for his sword arm. 
This he kept separate and dedicated 
for the security of the nation. In 
maintaining order in the Empire, the 
sword of the state became a symbol 
of ruthless hate, as well as the au- 
thority of the Church. The older 
peoples of Africa and the East also 
resented the paternalism implied in 
the Christian doctrine of “the new 
race,” and looked upon it as a device 
for bringing all people under the 
cloak of imperial control. In their 
struggle for freedom these people of 
the darker races tended to identify 
Christianity and imperialism as parts 
of the same evil and a movement 
away from Christianity began. 

In the years of defection which 
followed, the great Syrian Church, 
which extended from the Mediterrane- 
an to the Pacific, and had as many as 
200 bishops, lost contact entirely with 
the Church of the Empire. Only a 
few families in Kurdistan remain to- 
day as a remnant of this once great 
Christian force. The North African 
Church, which was reported to have 
had 579 bishops, and the Egyptian 
Church, both apostated to Islam in 
the 7th Century. Only the small 
Coptic Church now survives. While 
there are, of course, other reasons for 
the great defection history supports 
the facts that this continuing revolt 
against the Christian Church was 
primarily a revolt against white su- 
premacy. 


A modern parallel in the realm >f 
the conflict of ideologies is already 


apparent. Democracy and coloni:l- 
ism, though not truly compatible at 
all, are also identified with wh te 
supremacy. as on the modern sce.e 
the democracies hold back the aspira- 
tions of the “darker” people now 
seeking freedom to develop their own 
countries into independent nations. 
Will there be another great defection? 
Will the ideology of democracy also 
be rejected because of its association 
with white supremacy? Communism 
is making an effective bid for the 
wills and minds of Africans, Indians, 
and Asians; giving emphasis and ex- 
aggeration to racial discrimination in 
America. There is now a race against 
time for the survival of the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
was received as “great and statesman- 
like.” The timeliness and need for 
such statesmanship is most apparent 
to Americans who travel in foreign 
countries, especially where colored 
people live. Racial segregation is 
inflammatory material for the well- 
organized “hate America” campaign 
in Africa. 

Africa is a continent of great di- 
mensions. It is nearly two million 
square miles larger than all of China 
and the U.S.S.R. in Asia combined. 
The population numbers nearly 200 
million people. It has rich, untouched 
natural resources and civilization has 
only made a beachhead on its shores. 
Add to this great potential, the com- 
plementary influences and mutual 
concern with regard to self-govern- 
ment which exists between Africa 
and India, and the friendship of the 
world’s remaining neutral axis be- 
comes of inestimable value to the 
democracies. Is it not worth sacri- 
fices of cherished but offending South- 
ern customs and prejudices? The 
ordinary man in Africa knows little 
about ideologies but you hear it said 
that “if Communism is something that 
the white man does not like, then I 
guess we're for it.” On the other 
hand, it is also said that “if a South- 
erner can change, then I guess any- 
body can change, even an African.” 

In New York, referring to the 
Bandung Conference, a world traveller 
said, “To split the world on color 
lines would be the greatest tragedy 
of modern times. Which way Ameri- 

Turn to Page 22 
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U.S. Students Abroad 


] nitial returns from this first sta- 
tistical report on American students 
abroad indicate that 9,262 U. S. citi- 
zens studied in 47 foreign countries 
and political areas during the past 
academic year. The survey was lim- 
ited to students having both U. S. 
citizenship and permanent residence 
in the United States. 

The Institute’s survey, first under- 
taken as a pilot project in 1953, was 
conducted by means of a question- 
naire sent to 1,000 institutions of 
higher education in 74 foreign coun- 
tries and political areas. Replies 
have been received from a total of 
836 institutions or 83.6 per cent of 
those polled: 379 institutions report- 
ed 9,262 U. S. students enrolled; 457 
reported no U. S. students. A final 
report on U, S. students abroad will 
be included in the 1956 Open Doors, 
the Institute’s annual census report on 
foreign students, scholars and doctors 
in the U.S. 

Where did the American students 
study? Almost 59 per cent (5,461) 
of those reported were enrolled in 
European schools; 15 per cent were 
in Mexico; and 14.8 per cent in 
Canada. Four countries reported 
over 1,000 U. S. citizens in their in- 
stitutions of higher education: Mex- 
ico, 1,395; Canada, 1,374; Italy, 
1,084, and the United Kingdom, 
1,009. 

European countries, in addition to 
Italy and the United Kingdom, where 
over 100 U. S. students enrolled were: 
Germany, 834; France, 805; Switzer- 
land, 759; the Netherlands, 200; 
Spain, 165; Austria, 158; and Bel- 
gium, 134. 

There were 624 students in the Far 
East, 491 of these in the Philippines 
and 112 in Japan. The Near East 
received 141—81 in Israel and 54 in 
Lebanon. In the Western Hemi- 
sphere, in addition to Mexico and 
Canada, there were 51 students en- 
rolled in Caribbean countries and 


Miss Elkind is a member of the staff 
of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, New York. 
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By Charlotte Elkind 


100 in South America. Of this last 
number, 85 went to Peru. 

There were 31 students in Africa— 
18 in Egypt and 9 in the Union of 
South Africa. Oceania received 85 
students — 66 in Australia and 19 in 
New Zealand. 

What subjects did the U. S. stu- 
dents study abroad? Of the first 
8,219 students reported, 74.2 per cent 
pursued studies in six academic fields: 
liberal arts, 1,973; medicine, 1.718; 
theology, 764; social sciences, 753; 
creative arts, 477; and natural and 
physical sciences, 415. There was no 
answer as to field for 1,735 students, 
or 20.9 per cent of the first 8,219 re- 
ported. 

Other subjects studied abroad were: 
business administration, 151; engi- 
neering, 105; education, 59; and ag- 
riculture, 21. There were 48 stu- 
dents in all other fields. 

It is interesting to note the coun- 
tries where specific subjects were pur- 
sued. These figures, again, were 
prepared from returns on 8,219 stu- 
dents. Of the 1,973 liberal arts stu- 
dents, there were 486 in the United 
Kingdom, 435 in Canada, 211 in 
Germany, 179 in Mexico, 163 in 
France, 118 in Spain, 67 in Switzer- 
land, 62 in Japan. Of 1,718 students 
of medicine, there were 490 in Swit- 
zerland, 342 in Italy, 332 in Canada, 
125 in the Netherlands, 103 in Bel- 
gium, 78 in Germany, 58 in the 
United Kingdom. 

Of 764 theology students, there 
were 422 in Italy, 145 in Canada, 84 
in the United Kingdom. Of the 753 
students of the social sciences, 204 
were in Mexico, 174 in the United 
Kingdom, 107 in Switzerland, 70 in 
France. Of 477 students in the cre- 
ative arts, 399 were in Europe. There 
were 115 in Germany, 80 in the 
United Kingdom, 72 in Austria, 54 
in Italy, 31 in France. Mexico re- 
ceived 58 creative arts students. Of 
415 students of the natural and physi- 
cal sciences, there were 121 in Cana- 
da, 106 in the United Kingdom, 40 
in Germany, 27 in Japan. Of 151] 
students of business administration, 
84 were in Mexico, 38 in Canada, 18 


in the Philippines. Of 105 engi- 
neering students, 55 were in Canada. 

Data on the academic status, age 
and sponsorship of the U. S. students 
abroad was too incomplete to war- 
rant statistical tabulation. 

In addition to tabulating returns by 
country of assignment and field of 
study, the Institute’s preliminary re- 
port on U. S. students indicates by 
country the number of institutions 
polled and the number of replies re- 
ceived. It is evident from these fig- 
ures that the preliminary returns can- 
not give a complete picture of Ameri- 
cans studying abroad. 

Of 578 institutions polled in Eu- 
rope, 523 have replied. Of 133 insti- 
tutions in the Far East, 93 replied. 
Of 89 institutions in South America. 
47 replied. Of 68 institutions in 
Canada, 62 replied. Of 45 institu- 
tions in the Near and Middle East, 37 
replied. Of 30 institutions in Mexico, 
25 replied. Of 22 in Africa, 18 re- 
plied. Of 9 in the Caribbean, 8 re- 
plied. Of 9 in Central America, 5 re- 
plied. All 17 institutions polled in 
Oceania have replied. 
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Billie Davis’ Life 
NEA Film Subject 

The NEA Centennial movie, ten- 
tatively to be titled “A Desk for 
Billie.” is now being filmed and will 
have premier showing at the Portland 
convention this summer. Roughly an 
hour in length, it represents a two- 


‘year investment by the NEA. It is 


to be available in the fall of 1956. 

Basis for the film is the life of 
Billie Davis, author of the famed 
Saturday Evening Post article. “I 
Was a Hobo Kid,” who presented the 
story of what American schools have 
meant in her life at the KEA Legisla- 
tive Dinner on January 11. She will 
speak also at the KEA Convention in 
April. 

This film is being produced jointly 
by the NEA and its affiliated state 
associations. 
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Miss Elizabeth Dennis 


Petition for KEA 


In accordance with the provisions 
of Article IV, Section 1, of the Con- 
stitution of the Kentucky Education 
Association, and considering her ex- 
perienced professional leadership on 
the local, district, and state levels. 
we, the teachers of Fayette County, 
do hereby submit this petition to the 
Executive Secretary of the Kentucky 
Education Association, requesting the 
publication in the March issue of the 
Kentucky School Journal the name of 
Miss Elizabeth Dennis as candidate 
for the office of President of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association for the 
year 1956-57. 

Miss Elizabeth Dennis is a native 
of Lexington, Kentucky. She holds 
the degrees of bachelor of arts and 
master of arts from the University of 
Kentucky. A teacher since 1941, she 
has taught in the Spencer County and 
Frankfort City Schools as well as in 
the Fayette County Schools. Since 
coming to Fayette County, she has 
served as assistant principal of La- 
fayette High School for five years and 
as chairman of the Business Depart- 
ment for eight years. 

Miss Dennis is widely known 
throughout the state for her dynamic 
leadership and for her noteworthy ac- 
complishments in various professional 
organizations. After serving two 
terms as president of the Fayette Edu- 
cation Association, Miss Dennis be- 
came vice-president and then presi- 
dent of the Central Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association during which time 
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President 


she personally visited every school 
system in the CKEA district in the 
interest of the Minimum Foundation 
Program and instigated many state- 
wide activities which helped lead to 
the successful campaign for amending 
Section 186 of Kentucky’s Constitu- 
tion. Last year she served as vice- 
president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers and as second vice- 
president of the Kentucky Education 
Association. At the present time she 
is completing her term as president of 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and first vice-president of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 

In the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation she has worked in all Leader- 
ship Conferences as a consultant or 
leader. Miss Dennis also has held 
memberships on the 1950 Constitu- 
tional Revision Committee, the Ethics 





Article IV, Section 1, of the Con- 
stitution of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association reads in part 
as follows: “Any local education 
association or group of twenty- 
five members of the Kentucky 
Education Association may show 
intention of sponsoring candi- 
dates for President and two Vice 
Presidents by signing a petition, 
preparing a biographical sketch, 
submitting a picture, and send- 
ing these to the Executive Secre- 
tary prior to January 25 and 
same shall be published in the 
March issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal. Nominations for 
these officers shall be made from 
the floor of the Delegate Assem- 
bly on the day preceding the 
time of voting. 











Committee, and the Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom Commission. Since 
1950 she has been a delegate to each 
of the Delegate Assemblies of KEA 
and NEA with the exception of the 
Detroit NEA Convention. Last year 
she served as chairman of the com- 
mittee for the KEA Headquarters 
Room at the Chicago NEA Conven- 
tion. During the past summer and 
fall months, she co-chaired the joint 
PTA-KEA committee for the promo- 
tion of the Foundation Program 
through the development and distri- 
bution of materials. 

In view of the valuable service 
Elizabeth Dennis has rendered to the 
cause of education on the local, state, 
and national levels; in view of her 
zeal and leadership in helping to 
meet school problems in Kentucky. 
and in view of her long history of un- 
selfish service and devotion to the 
youth of our state and to the teaching 
profession, we wish to recommend 
her to you, the teachers of Kentucky, 
as your leader in the capacity of 
President of the Kentucky Education 
Association for the school year 1956- 
57. 

N. C. Turpen, Superintendent 

Fayette County Schools 

Evelyn Greer, President 

Fayette Classroom Teachers’ 

Association 
Sue Monson, President 
Fayette County Education 
Association 


Committees Appointed 


President Carlos Oakley has ap- 
pointed the following committees to 
serve during the annual convention 
in April: 

Credentials Committee — H. B. 
Gray, Bowling Green, Chairman: W. 
Z. Carter, Murray; Mrs. Eloise Greg- 
ory. Springfield: Charlton Hummel. 
4004 Brookfield Avenue, Louisville 7: 
Joe Caudill, Jackson; Roy Eversole. 
Hazard; Denver Sloan, Morehead 
State College, Morehead. 


Resolutions Committee — Ralph 
Osborne, Paducah, Chairman; Lee 
Francis Jones, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green; Mrs. 
C. D. Harmon, Pine Knot; Jesse D. 
Lay. Barbourville; Mrs. Helen Miller. 
R. 5, Hopkinsville; Mrs. LaNelle 
Woods, R. 1, Wilmore. 
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Clyde T. Lassiter 


Petition for KEA 
Vice-President 


Clyde T. Lassiter was born in Cal- 
loway County, Kentucky, where he 
attended the public schools and grad- 
uated from Murray High School in 
1926. He holds the B.S. degree from 
Murray State College and M.A. de- 
gree from George Peabody College. 
He has served as elementary and sec- 
ondary teacher, high school principal. 
and county superintendent. During 
summer sessions, he has served on 
the faculties of Lincoln Memorial 
University, Harrogate, Tennessee, and 


Morehead State College. Morehead. 


Kentucky. Since 1945, he has been 
principal of Middlesboro High 
School. 


Mr. Lassiter has had a wide and 
valuable experience in the fields of 
teaching and administration. He has 
served on the Boards of Directors of 
the First, Fourth, and Upper Cumber- 
land Education Associations. He is 
at present a member of the Executive 
Committee of Kentucky Education 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 

Mr. Lassiter married the former 
Alma Louise Coon of Hickman, Ken- 
tucky. They have two daughters, who 
are in school at Middlesboro. He is 
a deacon in the First Baptist Church, 


Middlesboro, Kentucky, and _ has 
served for the past three years as 
Sunday School Superintendent of this 
church. 

In accordance with the provisions 
of Article IV, Section I, of the Con- 
stitution of the Kentucky Education 
Association, the teachers of Middles- 
boro and Bell County Education As- 
sociations do hereby submit this 
petition to the Executive Secretary of 
the Kentucky Education Association. 
requesting the publication in the 
March issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal the name of Clyde T. Lassiter 
for the office of First Vice-President 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion for the year 1955-56. 

Because Mr. Lassiter has rendered 
service to the teaching profession over 
a period of years, and because of his 
professional qualities, we recommend 
him to you, the teaching profession 
of Kentucky, as one who will serve 
us well in the office of First Vice- 
President during our next associa- 
tion year. 


Julian H. Pitzer, President 
Middlesboro Education Association 


James A. Pursifull, President 
Bell County Education Association 





What can parents and teachers do 
to help children get along in school 
and to make school a meaningful, 
happy, and creative experience? 

This is the main question answered 
in a 48-page Better Living Booklet 


March, 1956 


titled “Helping Children Get Along in 
School,” authored by Bess Goody- 
koontz of the United States Office of 
Education. The booklet (price 50c) 
was published by Science Research 
Associates, Chicago. 


KAFTA NEWS 


FTA in Kentucky suffered a great 
loss on January 15. Miss Lillian 
Lehman, our state consultant, died at 
Kentucky Baptist Hospital in Louis- 
ville where she had been confined for 
two weeks. 

Miss Lehman had been consultant 
for KAFTA for four years. Before 
that she had served FTA as a_ high 
school sponsor. Our organization in 
Kentucky grew as a result of her in- 
terest and leadership, and she was the 
inspiration for many students who de- 
cided upon teaching as a career. 

I first met Miss Lehman in Sep- 
tember, 1948. She was the sponsor 
of my FTA Club at Okolona High 
School. Through the years I have 
not only worked with her as a club 
member, but as a member of my col- 
lege chapter at U. of L., as KAFTA 
treasurer, and as KAFTA president. 
To me she was more than just an 
advisor, but a personal friend, just as 
she was to many others. I shall long 
remember her as such. 

I am sure that Miss Lehman will 
live in the hearts of many — not only 
those of us who knew her as KAFTA 
consultant, but those who were her 
associates in KEA and the many 
other activities in which she partici- 
pated. 

Let us not forget the example that 
she set for us. We must keep our 
FTA torch burning in memory of our 


greatest enthusiast — Miss Lillian 
Lehman. 
—Temple C. Hill 
KAFTA President 
* * * 


Hilda Threlkeld Chapter of the 
University of Louisville will hold its 
annual FTA workshop for high school 
students on Saturday, March 10. All 
high school FTA Clubs are invited to 
attend. For further information con- 
tact Miss Joann Boerner, FTA Presi- 
‘dent, at the University of Louisville. 


* * * 


Mrs. Valda Russell, sponsor of the 
Taylor County High School club 
sends in the following news item: 

At the first meeting of the “TaCo” 
FTA Club (which has 46 members) 
we launched the FTA ship. To do 
this we had a student who is good in 
art to draw a large ship and put the 
letters FTA on it. The ceremony was 
impressive and we took a picture of it 
to put in our FTA scrapbook. 

Turn to Page 26 
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A Tribute 
To Mary 


ls 


(Mary Lathram, teacher at Bath 


County High School, Owingsville. 
and vice president of the Eastern 
Kentucky Education Association, 
passed away December 29, 1955.) 

Throughout our state, the name of 
Mary Lathram typified the very best 
qualities of the teaching profession. 
She was a dedicated teacher—faith- 
ful to her classroom responsibilities 
first, but at the same time faithful to 
an ever-widening sphere of influence 
as a friend, as a citizen and as a 
planner and builder of the future. 

She loved her profession and lived 
to improve it. With high ideals for 
herself and for all teachers, she pio- 
neered for high standards of excel- 
lency with a spirit that was at all 
times professional and sincere. She 
invested her life in the intangible 
values of her community and of her 
state— those intangibles which no 
man can hoard but which, by their 
very nature, become investments in 
character, in friendships, in shared 
dreams and ideals—those intangibles 
which mushroom to no measurable 
point of time and space. 

In the truest sense, she measured 
up to the profession of teaching. For 
this reason, the Department of Class- 
room Teachers proposes to sponsor 
the establishment of a “Mary Lathram 
Scholarship” at Morehead State Col- 
lege, Mary’s Alma Mater. 

It is hoped that this scholarship 
will “replace a teacher with a teacher,” 
and that the profession will join in 
making this scholarship possible as 
a tribute to the spirit of teachers who, 
like Mary, have invested their lives 
in the teaching of the youth of our 
state. 

A committee composed of: Mrs. 
Edna Lindle, Dr. Adron Doran, Dr. 
Lyman Ginger, Mr. Robert Hellard, 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Mr. Verne Horne, 
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and Miss Elizabeth Dennis was ap- 
pointed to work out details for the 
establishment of the scholarship. 

This committee has made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

(1) That the scholarship be fi- 
nanced from contributions received 
from the profession. Mrs. Edna 
Lindle, 304 Clay Street, Henderson, 
will act as treasurer. It is hoped that 
each local president and superintend- 
ent will assist in making this an- 
nouncement and arranging for the 
collection of funds. It is further sug- 
gested that local groups may want to 
make their contributions in the name 
of deceased members of their system. 
A report will be made monthly in the 
Journal as to the contributors and the 


amount of the contributions. 

(2) That the scholarship be a 
four-year one (tuition, books, room, 
and board), subject to renewal «ach 
year upon application by the recipi. 
ent. An application form may be se. 
cured by writing to Mrs. Lindle. Se. 
lection of the recipient will be made 
by a committee whose names will be 
announced in the next issue of the 
Journal. 

(3) That the applicant must be a 
Kentucky high school senior, must 
be planning to enter the teaching pro- 
fession, must be recommended by the 
principal and faculty of his or her 
school, must rank in the upper half 
of his class, and must be in need of 
financial assistance. 





: Help Where Help ic Needed 


™ West, a lanky 18-year-old 
who likes to jitterbug, graduated from 
Holmes Senior High School in Cov- 
ington last June, a good student and 
a well-rounded person. 

Five years ago Larry’s future was 
in doubt. He was crippled by polio. 
But help was available to him from 
several sources, among them the Ken- 
tucky Society for Crippled Children. 

Writes Troy C. Russell, Covington, 
president of the Kentucky Society’s 
Kenton-Boone chapter: 

“When he had recovered sufficient- 
ly, Larry entered our Opportunity 
School at Covington for the school 
year of 1950-51. After satisfactor- 
ily completing enough work and bene- 
fiting from therapy while at Oppor- 
tunity School, he entered Holmes 
Senior High. 

“Although greatly handicapped, he 
mastered dancing and won several 
jitterbug contests. He was very 
popular with the young people. He 
graduated in June of 1955, a success- 
ful pupil. Now he is firm in his 
resolve to go to college.” 

Not all physically handicapped 
youngsters in our state are as lucky. 
But Larry’s story illustrates one pur- 
pose of special schools, as supple- 
ments to keep crippled children 
abreast of learning as they recuperate 
from disease or injury. In the case 
of more severely crippled children, 
special schools can provide as much 
education as possible for those un- 
able to take the physical rigors of 
the average classroom. 


Opportunity School at Covington 
is one of three special schools in Ken- 
tucky operated by the Kentucky 
Society for Crippled Children. The 
others are at Lexington and Paducah. 

The Society—Kentucky’s Easter 
Seal agency—puts special emphasis 
on special education in its service pro- 
gram. It operates additional educa- 
tional programs to aid school teachers 
in coping with physical handicaps in 
their classrooms. 

The Society finances, through 
grants to the state Department of 
Education, a speech and hearing test 
and consultation program, buys hear- 
ing aids for children, and finances a 
pool of special equipment available 
on loan to all school districts. 

The equipment includes large-type 
books and typewriters, desk hearing 
aids, and the like, and is available on 
request from the Division of Educa- 
tion for Exceptional Children. 


The Society also helps finance 
speech correction in Daviess County, 
Owensboro, Paris and Bourbon Coun- 
ty schools, recently provided equip- 
ment for a special class in the Mt. 
Sterling public schools, finances trans- 
portation to schools or home tutoring 
in some cases, and gives scholarships 
for summer training for teachers of 
the handicapped. 


Funds to finance these services, 
and other programs of medical care, 
therapy and recreation, come from 
the Society’s annual Easter Seal ap- 
peal, occurring this year between 


March 10 and April 10. 
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DEPARTMENT 
OF 
CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 


The editor of the Kentucky School 
Journal has invited the Department of 
Classroom Teachers to sponsor a 
column in the Journal. We are happy 
to accept this invitation because we 
believe that teachers all over Ken- 
tucky would like to know something 
of the worth-while things that are 
being accomplished through their 
Department. 

Because this is our initial appear- 
ance as a bona fide column. and be- 
cause references may be made now 
and then about who we are and what 
we do, we are going to insert here a 
brief review of the facts of our De- 
partment. These are excerpts from 
the CTA Handbook for Kentucky 


Teachers. 


Who We Are 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers is a Department of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. It was 
established in 1946 in order that 
classroom teachers under their own 
leaders could study their own prob- 
lems and develop educational leader- 
ship within their own ranks. All 
teachers who are members of the 
KEA are members of the Department. 
There are no separate dues. The 
work is financed through an appropri- 
ation from the KEA budget. 


Our Objectives and Purposes 

. To give added strength and power 
to the National and Kentucky Educa- 
tion Associations. 

To foster within schools democratic 
classroom teacher participation in the 
formulation of educational policies. 

To bring classroom teachers of the 
nation into sympathetic cooperation 
by promoting organization and by es- 
tablishing high standards of profes- 
sional ethics, ideals, and loyalty. 

To labor ceaselessly for high and 
well-rounded qualifications for teach- 
ers: to labor with equal diligence for 
their adequate remuneration and pro- 
fessional security: and to maintain 
academic freedom without which 
functioning education is hardly pos- 
sible. 

To encourage teachers to assume 
their responsibilities as citizens as 
well as to exercise their rights and 
privileges. 
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The Department Serves You 


For the past several years the De- 
partment has conducted an annual 
workshop on a college campus for 
credit. 

It provides officers, a board of di- 
rectors. and district chairmen on call 
to help local associations. 

It sponsors a News Bulletin pub- 
lished quarterly. 

It provides an avenue through 
which many teachers serve on policy- 
making boards and commissions. 

The department speaks for you in 
helping to formulate and carry out 
the programs of the national and state 
associations. 

It sponsors a one-day workshop, 
Local Presidents’ Day, to assist local 
leaders in their year’s planning. This 
workshop precedes the KEA Leader- 
ship Conference. 


We hope that this column will re- 
flect activities from all over Kentucky. 
We would like to know of accom- 
plishments of individual teachers or 
of associations so they can be recog- 
nized through our column. You may 
send your contribution to Hattie 
Glenn, 8 Pin Oak Lane. Louisville 7, 
Kentucky. 


Attend Out-Of-State Meetings 


Miss Omega Lutes, third grade 
teacher at Portland School, Louisville. 
attended a meeting of the NEA Com- 
mission of Safety Education in Wash- 
ington, January 12-14. Miss Lutes is 
one of a fifteen-member board which 
is appointed by the NEA Executive 
Committee. The Commission is con- 
cerned with all phases of safety edu- 
cation in schools including driver 
education. 

Fourteen delegates from Kentucky 
attended the Regional Conference of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
which met in Atlanta January 13-15. 
There were five classroom teachers in 
the group. They were Eloise Gregory, 
Springfield; Davis Gardner and Eliza- 
beth Dennis, Lexington: Beulah Fon- 
taine, Winifred Broaderick, and 
Hattie Glenn, Louisville. The achieve- 
ments in Kentucky through TEPS 
were reviewed and a plan of action 
was outlined for next year. Teacher 
recruitment and broadened support 
of the student teacher program were 
two of the steps outlined for immedi- 
ate action. 


The News Bulletin 


Mary Magenheimer served with the 
KEA Ethics Committee on a recent 
investigation. 

Mrs. Ruby Gumm who was in Eng- 
land last year as an exchange teacher 
has been busy since returning in tell- 
ing of her experiences abroad. She is 
teaching in Russellville this year but 
still is making her home in Adair- 
ville. She is going to assist in the 
orientation of next year’s applicants 
for exchange teaching in England. 
She will go to New York to do this. 
If you are interested in this type of 
teaching, write Ruby at Adairville. 


The Southeastern Regional NEA 
Conference of Classroom Teachers is 
scheduled to meet in Louisville, No- 
vember 8-10. The Seelbach will be 
the headquarters hotel for the con- 
ference. 


A committee has been appointed to 
make a study of merit rating for 
teachers. Those appointed to the 
committee are Helen Van Curon. 
Beulah Fontaine, Edna Lindle, Omega 
Lutes and Robert Hellard. 


The next Classroom Teacher Board 
meeting is to be held at 5 p.m., Wed- 
nesday, April 11, at the Brown Hotel, 
Louisville. 


School Board to Meet 
On Wednesday, March 14, the Ken- 


tucky School Boards Association will 
hold its annual meeting in the U of K 
Student Union Building, Lexington. 
Dr. L. E. Meece, executive secretary 
of the group, has announced the gen- 
eral theme—‘Implementing the Foun- 
dation Program of Education at the 
Local Level.” 

Speakers will explore this theme at 
the morning session and those at- 
tending will divide into discussion 
‘groups for the afternoon sessions to 
discuss five topics: 

1. ASIS units—what they mean 
and how they can be most effectively 
used. 

2. Are present state board regula- 
tions sufficient to secure competent 
supervisors ? 

3. How can school districts make 
best use of state aid for transporta- 
tion? 

4. How can state aid for capital 
outlay be used most effectively ? 

5. What are some problems in the 
determination of classroom units? 
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GLEANINGS 
Retired Teachers Still Active 


A recent survey of teachers who 
have retired from Kentucky schools 
gives an interesting picture of the 
activities and circumstances of the 
typical retired teacher. 

From this survey the typical re- 
tired teacher in Kentucky (age 70 
years) reads newspapers, current 
literature and books to a greater ex- 
tent than the general citizenry; listens 
to radio; and does a considerable 
amount of needlework. He (and she) 
helps with household duties, enjoys 
the great out-of-doors, and lives in a 
small town or village. The typical 
retired teacher enjoys “fair” or 
“good” health, rises early (5:30 to 
7:30), and spends a busy day; at- 
tends Church regularly, belongs to 
one or more organizations (civic or 
church), and takes an active part. 

The typical retired teacher owns a 
frame house, has a garden, and pays 
state, county and school taxes; con- 
tributes to charity and to those in 
the household, or others. He or she 
is not entirely dependent upon the 
annuity (typical $700), but could use 
a larger cash income for a higher 
standard of living, including travel 
(mostly to visit relatives), and for 
charity. The typical teacher has 
worked some “for pay” since retire- 
ment, but most work has been “for 
free.” 


High School Poetry 


Teachers of high school students in 
public, private and parochial High 
Schools, Grades 7 through 12, are 
cordially invited to submit verse 
written by their students for possible 
publication in one of the twenty-eight 
regional Annual Anthologies of High 
School Poetry, to be published in 
May. 

These Annual Anthologies are used 
to stimulate creative writing and in- 
dividual expression. They give high 
. school students the opportunity to 
compare their work with that of 
others of their own age and attain- 
ments, throughout the country. 

Closing dates for the submission 
of manuscripts are as follows: Public 
High Schools, March 25; Private and 
Parochial High Schools. March 15. 

Entries should be sent to: Nation- 
al High School Poetry Association. 
3210 Selby Avenue, Los Angeles 34. 
California. 
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59th Anniversary of P.T.A. 


February 17 marked the 59th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

On that date in 1897 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Alice McLellan Birney and 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst called to- 
gether those who. like themselves. 
believed that the future of our na- 
tion must depend upon the health 
and wellbeing of the children of all 
people. The objectives of that meet- 
ing are the objectives of more than 
41,000 local P.T.A.’s today and of 
the nearly 10,000,000 men and wo- 
men in this country who continue to 
strive for a world in which every 
child may enjoy sound health, spirit- 
ual security, careful nurture, and 
wise schooling. 

The Founders believed that “what 
is right and good for the most favored 
child is right and good for all chil- 
dren.” This was a new and radical 
approach, and it took imagination 
and far-reaching vision to put such a 
program into effect. However, the 
group of 2,000 mothers who attended 
the first meeting held steadfastly to 
the purpose of obtaining equal op- 
portunities for all children. 

Yet that is just what the P.T.A. has 
worked for in the 59 years since its 
founding. Today, as always. local 
units, state branches, and the Nation- 
al Congress are striving toward the 
goal of the best possible care of all 
children. To increase the degree of 
understanding between parents and 
teachers, to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency, to improve the number and 
quality of the nation’s schools. and 
to obtain more and _better-trained 
teachers—these are only a few of the 
many projects of the P.T.A. 

We salute the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. May its mem- 
bers continue the fine work they have 
been doing to make the P.T.A. an in- 
strument for democracy through 
which all people, regardless of race 
or creed, economic or social status. 
may find a place to combine their 
total strength in service to children 
and youth, 


Proud To Teach 
The January issue of the National 
Education Association Journal 


carried a little article from me to 
NEA members under the caption — 
Proud to Teach. It pointed out that 
Proud to Teach is my slogan for the 





year and that it is to be the theme of 
the Portland Convention next July, 
I then requested letters from teachers 
everywhere telling me why they are 
Proud to Teach. When I read my 
own article in the NEA Journal, i 
dawned upon me more forcibly than 
ever before that there are many won. 
derful teachers who belong to local 
and state associations who for some 
reason are not NEA members. I then 
decided to write this message to all 
in every state. I want the teachers 
of Kentucky who are not NEA mem. 
bers and who would not have seen 
my request in the Journal to write 
me why you are Proud to Teach. 

Then, too, I’d like to give you a 
very special invitation to join the 
NEA — the largest professional or- 
ganization in the world. We need 
each of you as a member. Together 
we can advance the cause of educa. 
tion tremendously in this country 
this year. Think what it would mean 
if each of us who is really Proud to 
Teach would lift his head high — 
AND SAY SO. 

As President of the National Edu- 
cation Association I shall enroll every 
person from whom I have a letter on 
the Proud to Teach theme in my 
PROUD TO TEACH CLUB. Write 
to me either at National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.. or Box 
423, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 

John Lester Buford, President 
National Education Association 


Pan-Am. Week Material 

The week of April 9-14 will be ob- 
served as the sixty-sixth celebration 
of Pan American Week. The mate- 
rials listed are available for use in 
connection with the observance of 
this week. 

1. “How to Celebrate Pan Ameri- 
can Day” — A guide to organizing 
programs and projects for all ages 
and groups. 

2. “Pan American at Work” — 
Background material for the use of 
teachers, club and study group lead- 
ers, publicity chairmen and general 
information. 

3. “Introduction to the American 
Republics” — Contains basic infor- 
mation, map and flag of each country. 

4. Photo Flashes of the 21 Ameri- 
can Republics — a picture poster. 

Order from Organization of Amer- 
ican States, Pan American Union. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Retirement 


Continued from Page 9 

4. For the great majority of its 
members, the Teachers’ Retirement 
System offers more protection for the 
cost involved than does Social Secu- 
rity. 

5. Present assets of $33,000,000, 
actuarial soundness, and the friendly 
interest of the Governor and the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the Kentucky Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System are strong rea- 
sons for its continuance unencum- 
bered and its consistent improvement. 

6. The following recommendations 
are offered for consideration: 

A. That provision be made for 
survivors’ benefits at least equal to 
those now provided by Social Secur- 
ity. 

B. That provision be made for 
additional benefits, in excess of nor- 
mal annuities, for older members who 
must soon retire with small benefits 
from the most recent improvements in 
the Retirement System. 

C. That provision be made for 
death benefits. A flat amount of 
$500 is suggested. 

D. That provision be made for dis- 
ability benefits after ten years of serv- 
ice. 

E. That provision be made for 
continuing evaluation of Social Se- 
curity as changes are made from time 
to time. 

At its first meeting your committee 
selected Mr. N. B. McMillian as its 
secretary. He served in this capacity 
throughout the work of the committee 
and handled the research involved. 
One part of the research involved a 
comparison of the costs and benefits of 
Social Security and the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System for teachers entering 
service at various ages and at differ- 
ent salary levels. One table giving 
some of these comparisons accom- 
panies this report. 

Your committee records its thanks 
to Mr. McMillian and expresses to the 
many who cooperated in its work sin- 
cere appreciation for their contribu- 
tions. It hopes that the report may 
be useful to the KEA, the State De- 
partment and the profession and re- 
quests that the committee be dis- 
charged. 

Omer Carmichael, Louisville 

Frances Rice, Adairville 

Sara Rives, Covington 

Ralph Woods, Murray 

Gordie Young, Frankfort 

N. C. Turpen, Lexington, Chairman 
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Explanation of Table 
on Pages 18 and 19 


To compare the relative costs and 
benefits of the Teachers’ Retirement 
System and the Social Security law, a 
tabulation has been prepared by the 
committee. The information for the 
tabulation was obtained from the 
office of the Teachers’ Retirement 
System and from the Louisville Social 
Security office. 

In order to show the relative posi- 
tion of a teacher under the two plans 
in a way that would be most meaning- 
ful to the greatest number of teachers, 
it was decided that the figures for a 
wide range of ages and salaries would 
have to be shown and that the possi- 
bilities of several different eventuali- 
ties and types of settlement would 
need to be outlined. 

Among more than 20.000 teachers 
it is difficult to describe accurately 
the way the various settlements would 
apply to each one. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that most teachers will be able 
to find a case on the chart that hits 
close enough to the age and salary to 
give an approximate picture of the 
costs and benefits to be expected. 

To keep the calculations within 
reasonable bounds, it was necessary 
that some arbitrary assumptions be 
made. It was assumed that if Ken- 
tucky teachers were to choose Social 
Security coverage, the tax would start 
January 1. 1957. Ages start at 20 
and go up in steps of 5 years. In 
general there are three salary levels 
for each age. The first teacher in 
each group is assumed to have started 
teaching at age 20; the second, at age 
23 (except 20-year-old): and third. 
at age 25 (except 20-year-old). All 
are assumed to have taught each vear. 
The age and salary shown in Column 
I is as of July 1. 1955. Subsequent 
years assume annual increments to 
the maximum shown in Column II. 

Column III shows the assumed 
vears of service and salary during the 
three periods covered by the Retire- 
ment Law; prior to 1941, 1941-55, 
and subsequent to 1955. These have 
a bearing on the costs and benefits 
under the Retirement System, but not 
under Social Security. 

In Column IV a comparison is 
made of the total amount of con- 


tribution by the teachers to each sys- 
tem up to age 65, assuming Social 
Security payments to start in 1957. 
Contributions to the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System are uniformly higher be- 
cause of higher rate and more years 
of contribution, especially by older 
teachers. In further discussion here 
and in the table, the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System will be referred to as 
TRS and Social Security as OASI 
(Old Age and Survivors Insurance). 

Column V shows the amount a 
teacher could receive from the TRS 
in the event of death or withdrawal 
from the teaching profession eight 
years after July 1, 1955. Column VI 
shows the amount under similar cir- 
cumstances after 16 years. Under 
OASI there would be no refunds at 
all if the teacher withdrew from the 
profession. and in case of death the 
amount would range between a mini- 
mum of $90 and a maximum of $255, 
depending on the average monthly 
salary at time of death. 

Column VII compares the provi- 
sions for Survivors’ Benefits under 
the two systems. 

Column VIII shows the monthly 
payments to teachers who retire be- 
cause of disability after 20 years of 
service. There are no provisions for 
this type of benefit under OASI. 

Experience of the Kentucky TRS 
has shown that the average age of 
teachers retiring because of disability 
is 53. Column IX shows the amount 
of monthly benefit a teacher at age 53 
would receive if retirement for dis- 
ability was necessary at that age. 
OASI coverage would allow no such 
benefit before age 65. 

Column X shows the possible bene- 
fit to a teacher retiring before age 60 
with 30 years of Kentucky service. 
While these amounts are lower than 
those a teacher would receive by 
teaching to age 65 or 70, it is an im- 
portant consideration since OASI 
makes no provision for retirement be- 
fore age 65. 

Column XI is similar to Column X 
except that it assumes retirement at 
age 60 regardless of number of years 
of service. The amounts are consid- 
erably higher and show another bene- 








fit not possible under OASI. It should 
be noted that the benefits payable to 
teachers now 20 when they become 60 
will be the maximum of half pay. 
Column XII is the first column so 
far that allows a direct comparison of 
TRS benefits with benefits under 
OASI because age 65 is the earliest 
under which OASI allows such bene- 
fits. It should be noted that at this 
age all teachers now 35 or younger 
would be receiving the half-pay maxi- 
mum under TRS. Of the cases shown 
in the table, only the teacher now 55 
and in a low salary bracket would re- 


OASI. For all others the TRS benefit 
is larger. 

In Column XIII are shown the 
monthly benefits for retirement at age 
70. Here a comparison can be made 
between payments for TRS and OASI 
and also a comparison of payments 
upon retirement at age 70 as against 
the payments upon retirement at age 
65 shown in the previous column. 
Every teacher who teaches to age 70 
will receive more from TRS than from 
OASI. 

Column XIV shows the total actu- 
arial value of the retirement benefit 


amount represents the total of pay- 
ments which would be made to a 
teacher who retires at age 65 and 
lives out the number of years which, 
according to insurance tables of life 
expectancy, a person at that age 


could normally expect to live. For 
an additional item of comparison, 
reference could be made back to 
Column IV for a comparison of the 
amount of contribution made by the 
teacher and the return in benefits to 
be expected as shown in Column 
XIV. 


As an example of the use of the 
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ceive a larger monthly benefit under to those retiring at age 65. This table, assume that a teacher aged 39, 
: = | 7 W oll il : ~~, bot. IV ae Via e. 
Service Record at age 65 Contribution | Withdrawals 8 yrs. | Death Benefit 16 Sur 
As of Ainieca ; nog OR St we | yrs. after July 1, 1955 
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Age Salary Yrs. Salary | Yrs. Salary Yrs. Salary TRS OASI | TRS OAS! | TRS OAS! 1RS 
20 $150000 _ $ 50.00 $3500.00 $ 45 $3500.00 $5257.50 $4197.50 | $ 563.49 | $1252.20 
20 1800.00 7500 4500.00 | 45 4500.00 6911.25 5394.78 693.16 | 1577.05 S 
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25 1500.00 50 00 3000.00 5 1350.00 | 40 3000.00 4615.00 3407.50 863.47 | 1621.33 g 
25 2000.00 75.00 4400.00 | 2 1887.50 | 40 4400.00 6409 25 4753.78 955.59 | 2000.96 é 
25 3000.00 | 100.00 4800.00 | | 40 4800.00 | 803000 549850 1263 77 | 2779.48 7 
| | 
| | me) 
30 1600.00 50.00 320000 | .. 10 1450.00 | 35 3170.00 4362.50 2936.50 1279.45 | 2194.05 “ 4 
30 2400.00 | 75.00 4800.00 7 2175.00 | 35 4755.00 6440.25 4248.78 1708.90 | 3080.79 ° » z 
30 3200.00 100 00 5000.00 5 2400.00 | 35 5000.00 7770.00 471250 2001.78 3830.97 S j 2 
| E i 9 
35 1800.00 50.00 3300.00 1 650.00 14 1650.00 | 30 3150.00 | 4174.00 249250 1878.62 | 2931.24 z ; = 
35 2700.00 75.00 4800.00 | 12 2385.00 | 30 4710.00 6176.25 3603.78 2637.27 | 4216.18 $ 3é Ne) 
35 3600.00 100.00 5000.00 10 2400.00 | 30 5000.00 7377.00 3947 50 3008.22 | 5108.42 = ij ® 
| | | 5 |3o 
| o | rm a e 5 
40 2000.00 50.00 3300.00 6 1000.00 14 1850.00 | 25 3100.00 3886.50 2012.50 2440.78 o | 3582.32 . rE: « 
40 2700.00 75.00 4800 00 3 1500.00 | 14 2385.00 | 25 4350.00 5325.75 2763.78 3245.74 2 | 4824.65 : 4 E 
40 3800.00 | 10000 5000.00 1 2000.00 | 14 2400.00 | 25 5000.00 | 674800 3130.00 4043.83 . | 6207.35 £ . 4 
| | ae 6’ = 
| > c es 5 
45 1800.00 100.00 3600.00 | 11 950.00 | 14 1650.00 | 20 3480 00 3457.50 1571.50 2571.67¢ £ 3876.50 > ve 8 
45 2500.00 100.00 4500.00 8 1000.00 | 14 2200.00 | 20 4200.00 | 4325.00 1949.50 3256.59 = | 4872.68 3 3 = 
45 3500.00 100.00 5000.00 6 1800.00 | 14 2400.00 | 20 5000.00 | 5528.00 2252.50 4350.92 4 | 6411.66 Yi 76 4 
| | Zz | = |} 3 5 
50 1500.00 | 100.00 3000.00 | 16 655.00} 14 1350.00 15 2700.00, (2257.50 85000| 2195.91 | 336735 § 2 % 
50 2400.00 75.00 3600.00 | 13 1125.00 | 14 217500 | 15 3300.00 3186.00 1115.64 3395.78 4841.29 og re e 
50 360000 100.00 4800.00 11 1880.00 | 14 2400.00 | 15 4740.00 4434.00 1532.50 4594.04 6668.63 8 eS ~ 
Safe 9 
| | ae we) 
55 1800.00 100 00 2800.00 21 800.00 | 14 1500.00 | 10 2500.00 1835.00 512.50 2500.59 3555.68(15) ¢- £ ; 4 V3 
55 2700.00 75.00 3600 00 | 18 1425.00 | 14 2385.00 | 10 3225.00 2760.75 688.14 3971.65 5307.50(15) at el 3 
55 3800.00 | 100.00 4500.00/ 16 1980.00| 14 2400.00) 10 4440.00! 3454.00 925.00 4832.65 6556.84(15) 8 id § 
| a - 
| | c 
60 2000.00 | 100.00 2500.00 | 26 1420.00 | 14 1960.00 --) 2200.00 1626.00 220.00 |(a) 2859.22 3112.97(10) } 3 
60 3000.00 | 75.00 3600.00 | 23 172500 | 14 2400.00 5 3150.00 | 2121.50 315.00 3732.61 4098.01(10) 2 
| o 
60 4000.00 100 00 4500.00 | 21 2000.00 | 14 2400.00 5 4200.00 | 2394.00 414.00 4246.96 4703.7 1(10) vv 
60 5000.00 100.00 5800.00 21 2000.00 | 14 2400.00 | 5 5200.00 | 2644.00 420.00 4734.78 5323.48(10) i - 
| 
| ic} 
63 2200.00 100.00 2500.00 | 29 1350.00 | 14 2050.00 | 2 2250.00 | 1305.00 90.00 2544.70 4 
63 3400.00 75.00 3700.00 | 26 1995.00 | 14 2400.00 | 2 3437.50 | 1687.75 137 50 3404.17 
63 4600.00 100.00 4800.00 | 24 2000.00 | 14 2400.00 | 2 4650.00 | 1809.00 168.00 3851.40 a 
63 5500.00 100.00 6000.00 | 24 2000.00 | 14 2400.00 | 2 5550.00 | 1899.00 168.00 | 4242.76 





| 





| 





@ In finding the totals in accounts in Columns V and VI for Retirement, interest was compounded yearly, not added monthly, the total in accounts would be slightly more than indicated. 

No attempt was made to differentiate between a school year and a calendar year in making calculations. 
b In each block of three, the first has started teaching at age 20, the second at age 23 (except 20 year old), and the third at age 25 (except 20 year old). 
© 30 years of service, eligible to retire, should not withdraw account. 
d Annuity equal to half-pay. 
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receiving a salary of $2,044 wishes to 
check upon the relative costs and 
benefits that would apply to his situ- 
ation. The case shown in the table 
that is nearest to his situation is age 
40 with a salary of $2,000. Columns 
II and III show the assumptions made 
in terms of salary increments and 
years of service. It is assumed that 
this teacher will receive annual in- 
creases of $50 until a maximum of 
$3,300 is reached. It is assumed that 
this teacher started teaching at age 
20 and has taught each year—6 years 
of prior service at an average of 


$1,000, 14 years at $1,850, and will 


teach 25 years to age 65 at $3,100. 

At 65 this teacher would have con- 
tributed a total of $3,886.50 to TRS 
and over the 23-year period between 
1957 and age 65 would contribute 
$2,012.50 to OASI. 

If, at the end of 8 years from July 
1, 1955, the teacher decides to with- 
draw from teaching, the amount 
returnable from TRS would be 
$2,440.78 (representing all the teach- 
er had paid in, plus interest). None 
of the money paid into OASI could 
be withdrawn. 

If the teacher were to die 16 years 
after July 1, 1955 (then age 56) the 


payment from TRS would amount to 
$3,582.32. Under OASI the only 
benefit would be between $90.00 and 
$255.00 depending on the salary at 
time of death. While the death of the 
teacher was assumed at this time, the 
same amount would be paid to the 
teacher in case of withdrawal from 
the profession. In such instance there 
would be no payment under OASI. 

In Column VII survivors’ benefits 
could be approximated by a teacher 
according to salary and the number 
and type of dependents. 

The teacher in this example would 
be eligible for a benefit of $30.00 
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monthly in case of retirement for dis- 
ability after 20 years of service 
(Column VIII). This teacher retiring 
for disability at age 53 would receive 
$63.52 monthly (Column IX). Not 
possible under OASI. 

Under the TRS provision of op- 
tional retirement after 30 years, re- 
gardless of age, this teacher could 
retire at age 50 with a $45.00 monthly 
benefit. At age 60 this teacher could 
retire with a monthly benefit of 
$90.30. Neither of these options is 
available under OASI. 

For retirement at age 65, this 
teacher would receive $128.94 month- 
ly from TRS, or $82.10 from OASI. 
Teaching on to age 70 would increase 
the TRS benefit to $137.09 and the 
OASI benefit to $84.10, an increase of 
$8 and $2 per month, respectively. 

If this teacher retired at age 65 
and lived out the normal life ex- 
pectancy of a person that age, the 
TRS would return a total of $27.- 
153.01 for the $3.886.50 of contribu- 
tion. The OASI would return $17,- 
290.26 for the $2.012.50 of contribu- 
tion. 

All calculations of TRS benefits 
were figured for women. Benefits for 
men would be slightly higher. due to 
difference in life expectancy. 

Although TRS contributions and 
benefits are based on the school year 
starting July 1 and OASI uses the 
calendar year starting January 1, no 
attempt was made in the table to dif- 
ferentiate between the two since the 
final effect is essentially the same. 


‘Look Hear Now’ 


By Dorothea Pellett 


(Films mentioned are 16mm, black 
and white, sound, unless stated other- 
wise; write producers or your distri- 
butors for more information. ) 

Teachers and students integrate 
varied kinds of instructional materials 
to make learning interesting and 
effective in their classroom unit of 
study in “Audio-Visual Materials in 
Teaching” (15 min. color also. Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Building. Chicago 
1). Teachers, future teachers, and 
parents who want better schools will 
find useful suggestions in this film 
produced with the collaboration of 
one of the nation’s foremost and high- 
ly respected leaders in the field. Fran- 
cis W. Noel, chief of California State 
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Department of Education, Audio- 
Visual Bureau. Ask for the film for 
a faculty meeting or to show teachers- 
in-training. 

Timely and enticing with its sug- 
gested activities is “Little Garden.” 
(12 min. color, Bailey Films, 6509 
De Longpre. Hollywood 28) for very 
young gardeners, like Jane in the 
film, who have just discovered that 
they can use earth, sun and water to 
change seeds into living useful plants. 
Jane waits, watches, weeds, thins, and 
with understandable delight shares 
with her father the first little red 
radishes. Watchers of the film will 
want a garden, too. 

For the next older group of chil- 
dren (10-12 year olds) “Plants Make 
Food” (11 min. Churchill-Wexler, 
801 N. Seward, Los Angeles 38) 
shows by natural photography and by 
drawings, a simple-as-possible explan- 
ation of photosynthesis and the food- 
factory elements of plant structure. 
A boy and a girl examine root, stem. 
leaves; demonstrate and observe to 
find that all food comes from plants 
and their magic changing of water. 
minerals, and carbon dioxide in the 
presence of chlorophyll and sun and 
shadow. This is one in a series of a 
dozen elementary films fusing science 
and social studies and correlated with 
Heath Science texts but also valuable 
for independent use. 

Another new film in the Coronet 
elementary science series is “A Typ- 
ical Garden Spider” (8 min. color 
also) to show how a spider differs 
from an insect, how it spins its web 
and paralyzes its prey, how it lays 
its eggs, and protects them until the 
tiny spiders, looking like little adults. 
hatch and scamper away. Other 
similar films tell the life story of 
grasshoppers. butterflies, and honey 
bees. Another new Coronet release 
is “Frog’s Life” (10 min.) with close- 
up photographs from egg to tadpole. 
to loss of gills and gain of legs. into 
adult frog. 

For upper elementary and junior 
high classes “Our Weather” (11 
min.) is new from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films. (1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill.). This film shows 
where weather begins and why it 
changes. how it is forecast from cer- 
tain observations. and how it in- 
fluences all that people do. 


For older students, as background 
in social studies and literature, EB 


Films presents: ““The Crusades,” “The 
Manor,” and “The Monastery” (each 
20 min. in color or b/w). Sensitive- 
ly handled episodes filmed in France 
in the ancient buildings, through the 
cooperation of resident civil and 
church authorities and townspeople, 
give life-likeness to a past age. Pe- 
riod costumes used in a_ well-docu- 
mented theatrical film production 
were loaned for these study films and 
add further validity. 

“Your Table Manners” (12 min. 
Young America Films, 18 East 41 
Street, New York 17) for primary 
and middle grade children shows a 
boy and a girl planning and using 
the rules for a happy mealtime to 
surprise their father, demonstrating 
pleasant family relationships as well 
as behavior at table. 

New Art Training Films from 
Tabletopper Productions (Box 792, 
Escondido, California) include a 
series on clay modeling for begin- 
ners: “Preparation and Tools” (12 
min.), “Pinch Bowl” (6 min.), and 
“Slab Bowl” (6 min.), “What Will 
Clay Do?” (8% min.) and “Surface 
Decoration” (12 min.) equally effec- 
tive in color or in black and white. 
Step-by-step, in the sequence of per- 
formance and with explained reasons. 
the films show elementary children or 
beginners of any age, the effective 
methods to which each may add his 
own creativeness. Simple instructions 
for making clay-working tools from 
usually-at-hand materials are particu- 
larly helpful. The shapes show good 
design usually, but each student is 
urged to try his own inventiveness. 
within the carefully explained and 
demonstrated basic craftsmanship 
necessary to handle the materials and 
tools. “What Will Clay Do?” com- 
bines methods of twisting, carving. 
and joining, from solid blocks as well 
as coils. “Surface Decoration” shows 
rolling. incising, and pressing de- 
signs, and using experimental mate- 
rials to texture the surface of objects 
in individual rather than imitative 
ways. The films may be used with a 
class taking part by following the 
films’ suggestions as they look and 
work, aiter a first showing and assem- 
bling the materials and tools, and tak- 
ing the films’ repeated advice: “Make 
your own work in your own way.” 

Due importance is given the some- 
time neglected details, such as proper- 
ly wedging or mixing clay to proper 
moistness. 
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BOOK LOOKS 


BY A. J. BEELER 


Miscellany 


The October Fox by Clark Mc- 
Meekin. Putnam’s. $3.75. In tight- 
ness of plot structure and in expert- 
ness of character delineation this is 
probably the best of the ten novels of 
Dorothy Park Clark and Isabel Mc- 
Lennan McMeekin, a popular Louis- 
ville writing pair. Fox County, Ken- 
tucky, at the turn of the century is the 
setting of this family novel. Big 
Judge Thornberry was the proud 
owner of Clover, an expansive and 
productive Bluegrass farm. Under 
his domination were his immediate 
family, a host of relatives, and all the 
people who for various reasons came 
to the farm. In spite of the way in 
which he controlled the people and 
the land, Big Judge was respected and 
well liked. His two sons and daugh- 
ter occupy prominent positions in the 
novel, but it is Big Judge’s influence 
that is outstanding. As always, the 
authors are deeply conscious of the 
importance of authentic background 
material, and their book is replete 
with unobtrusive details of the times 
— music, art, literature, clothing, 
food, entertainment, and_ politics. 
Throughout the narrative there runs 
the symbolic account of The Tod, the 
October Fox. 

Communication, the Miracle of 
Sacred Living by Dora V. Smith. 
Macmillan. $2.50. In four chapters 
grouped as the Kappa Delta Pi Lec- 
ture Series, Dr. Smith, an outstanding 
authority in the teaching of English. 
has written authoritatively and well of 
the problem. She has used a lifetime 
of experience as the background of 
her writing, and it is rich in both 
theory and practice. She speaks of 
the importance of communication in 
today’s world and proceeds to write 
of such things as comic books, the 
three R’s, and meeting individual dif- 
ferences. This is the kind of mate- 
rial that is informative and inspira- 
tional to both the novice and the ex- 
perienced teacher. 

The Wizard in the Well by Harry 
Behn. Harcourt, Brace. $2.25. This 
collection of thirty-one poems may 
well be enjoyed by youngsters and 
adults alike. They deal mostly with 
experiences, but lying beyond the 
realm of simple activities are tones of 
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philosophy and learning. The author’s 
illustrations do much to enhance the 
attractiveness of the book. 

Moods and Moments by Lindley J. 
Stiles. Garrett and Massie. $3.00. 
Reminiscent of the poems of Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Elizabeth Mad- 
dox Roberts’ Under the Tree, these 
poems of childhood are remarkable 
for interpretation, understanding, and 
an unusual lyric quality. The author 
states in the preface that the book is a 
kind of family project, that his wife 
and two daughters participated in the 
planning and writing of the verses. It 
is easy to understand that he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the joy and pain 
of growing up. The poems, beauti- 
fully illustrated by Sally Sargent 
Turner, are divided into three groups: 
Early Years, A Little Later, and Al- 
most Full Grown. The author is 
Dean of the School of Education of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Language Power for Youth by 
Cleveland A. Thomas. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. The author, dean of the 
faculty and head of the department of 
English at the North Shore Country 
Day School at Winnetka, Illinois. 
states the purpose of the book in the 
preface: “‘to attempt to show teachers 
in specific detail how secondary- 
school students may be led to the 
ability to express their own meanings 
more exactly and to comprehend the 
meanings of others more accurately.” 
The purpose has been more than ade- 
quately achieved. Grammar and 
punctuation are discussed as a means 
to more effective communication, but 
the major part of this exceedingly 
readable book is devoted to vocabu- 
lary power and growth. Of special 
value are the suggested procedures 
which have been tried and presented 
by a variety of successful teachers. 

Problems in the Improvement of 
Reading by Ruth Strang, Constance 


M. McCullough, and Arthur E. Trax-- 


ler. McGraw-Hill. This is the Sec- 
ond Edition of a book which has been 
widely read and quoted. The product 
of leaders in the field, the book gives 
a comprehensive view of the entire 
reading problem and includes both 
theory and practice. Portions which 
give specific directions of what to do 
and when are particularly valuable. 
Each chapter has a list of references 
for further reading. 

Literature and Music as Resources 
for Social Studies by Ruth Tooze and 
Beatrice P. Krone. Prentice-Hall. 


Teachers of the three subject fields 
mentioned in the title will find this 
rather unique book to be of great in- 
terest and assistance, for the subjects 
may be used interchangeably. The 
book is divided into these major cate- 
gories: Growing Up As A Citizen of 
the U.S.A.; Growing Up As A Citizen 
ot tne World; and A World Growing 
in Understanding. The first two 
major groups are further broken 
down into chronological periods and 
countries. For each part there is a 
book list giving author, title, pub- 
lisher, and grade level, as well as a 
music list for each subject discussed. 
The book is a veritable storehouse of 
valuable information and source ma- 
terials for teachers. 

Longer Flight by Annis Duff. Vik- 
ing. $3.00. This book is by the 
author of the fascinating “Bequest of 
Wings” and has as its sub-title “A 
Family Grows Up With Books.” It 
is a conversational sort of book in 
which a mother-librarian discusses 
the ways in which parents may help 
children enjoy, love, and appreciate 
good books. She includes various 
types of books and reading problems 
of the adolescent in such a way that 
the information will be helpful and 
inspirational to both parents and 
teachers. 

Red Mule by Jesse Stuart. Whitt- 
lesey House. $2.25. Here is another 
delightful story designed for readers 
of 8 to 12 but which is likely to find 
appreciative readers who are much 
older. It is the story of an old man 
called “Red Mule,” who was worried 
and disturbed because modern ma- 
chinery appeared to be replacing his 
beloved mules. A young boy, Scrap- 
pie, sympathized with Red Mule and 
was especially delighted when there 
came a time which proved the supe- 
riority of the animals. The Kentucky 
hill background, the flavor of the 
speech, the excellent quality of the 
writing, and the interesting, unique 
story combine to make this a supe- 
rior tale. Once more Jesse Stuart’s 
book has been complemented by the 
delightful drawings of Robert G. 
Henneberger. 


Textbooks 


Guide to Modern English by Cor- 
bin and Perrin. Scott, Foresman. 
$3.20. This is a particularly good 
grammar text for eleventh and twelfth 
grade English students who need 

Turn to Page 30 
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FOR A VACATION WITH NO 
LIMIT ON PLEASURE — VISIT 


New Mexico 
The Land of Enchantment 


Here you will find more than a hundred 
thousand square miles of vacation play- 
ground. You'll thrill to the scenic and 
historic significance of nine National 
Monuments, and the majestic grandeur of 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park. You'll 
revel in the warm, sunny days and cool, 
restful nights ...in the beauty of rugged, 
mountain scenery unsurpassed anywhere. 
In fact, nowhere can you find more color, 
more romantic legend, more history than 
in New Mexico! Bring your camera and 
take home a lasting record of your New 
Mexico vacation. 

The coupon will bring you our free, 
colorful booklet and maps pronto! 








ROOM 5680 , STATE CAPITOL ¢ SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
PLEASE SEND FREE YOUR LITERATURE AND MAPS 


PLEASE PRINT 
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| at age 70. 
| as the State contributes, how much 


N. O. KIMBLER 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I will be retiring in two years 
If I contribute as much 


_ will it increase my annuity? 


| $1,244: 


A. Your annuity at 70 will be 
your personal account 
$2,315. On this basis the State and 
Retirement System would add $9,228. 
If you deposit as much as the State 
and it receives interest for two years, 
you will have $9,790, which will buy 
an additional annuity of $1,054, and 
your total annuity will be about 
$2,298 for life. 
2. Q. What are the sections of the 
law which exempt retired teachers 
from paying State and Federal In- 
come Tax? How do you report your 
retirement? 

A. The exemption from municipal 


_ and Kentucky Income Tax is under 


161.700, Kentucky Revised Statutes. 
The exemption from Federal Income 
Tax is under Section 37, Public Law 
591, 83rd Congress (Section 37, 1954 
Tax Law). 

3. Q. I have been a member of the 
Retirement System since age 65, and 
I am to retire at the close of my 
school. I have five years of credit. 
Am I due a pension? If so, about 
what will it be? I have paid the 
maximum, and my salary is $2,900. 

A. Your annuity on the five years 

will be $194.70. 
4. Q. I taught 20 schools in Ken- 
tucky, 16 years prior and four sub- 
sequent. My last teaching was in 
1945, and in 1950 I withdrew my 
account. I taught 11 years in Geor- 
gia. Am I due a pension from either 
state? 

A. Since you withdrew your ac- 
count from the Kentucky Retirement 
System in 1950, you are not a mem- 
ber, and. therefore, are not entitled 
to an annuity. If your service in 
Georgia was immediately prior to age 
70, we are of the opinion that you are 
entitled to an annuity from Georgia: 


_ otherwise, not. 


5. Q. I retired in 1955 with an an- 
nuity of $70; if 1 had been under 
Social Security as long as I was under 
the Retirement System, what would 
I be entitled to under Social Security ? 
A. You would be entitled to $75. 
The privilege of a refundable balance 
to your estate is more than worth the 
difference. 
6. Q. Since my retirement at age 7). 
July 1, 1955, I have been working in 
Illinois. I need help on my income 
tax return. I get $630 per year, and 
I paid in $730.73. Please advise me. 
A. On a Kentucky Income Tax Re- 
turn, obtainable from the Department 
of Revenue, Frankfort, Kentucky, list 
your salary as a teacher from Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, to June 30, 1955. In 
the space provided, but not with your 
salary, enter the $315 you have re- 
ceived from the Retirement System. 
There is no tax on the $315, and like- 
ly no tax on the teaching salary. 
$221.60 per month, but file the Re- 
turn so you will get a refund. Mail 
it to Department of Revenue, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. Now for your Fed- 
eral Income Tax Return, you can get 
a blank form from the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Fill it in the same way. Do 
not include anything excepting your 
teaching salary. Enter your retire- 
ment of $315 in the space provided. 
Work out and mail to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. I believe you will be entitled 
to a refund. 


Character Not Color 





Continued from Page 10 


Africa and Asia, is what 
Find the answer to racial 
bitterness here first. Supreme Court 
decisions are not the answer. But. let 
men on both sides of the color line 
admit their own mistakes, and com- 
mit themselves wholly to the task of 
positive world leadership.” 


ca, not 
counts. 


Racial bitterness is only the symp- 
tom. The real problem is moral. 
Greed and suspicion, envy and hate. 
fear and impure motives, are the dis- 
eases which eat at the roots of human 
relations. The cure is simple, drastic. 
It calls for crossing out the human 
will, to do God’s will. Only a spiritu- 
al force can answer the forces of the 
negative ideologies and materialism 
of our times. It is not color, but 
character that counts. 
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Yours for the rtrhing 





Our advertisers offer very down-to- 
earth ideas for the teacher who looks 
for them. Some of our advertisers 
offer material for which you must 
write. To obtain the material quick- 
ly write directly to the advertiser. If 
you use the convenient coupon for 
ordering several items, your name 
will be passed on to the advertisers. 
who will send you the material. 


e 92. New Mexico, The Land of En- 
chantment. A colorful, new 32-page 
booklet about the historic and scenic 
attractions in New Mexico. Also in- 
cluded are a full color ‘Historical 
Trails’ Map and the official 1956 
New Mexico State Highway Map. 

e 93. Teacher's Kit on Railroad 
Transportation. A set of teaching 
aids including 56 photo-reproduc- 
tions. One copy only per in-service 
teacher not previously supplied. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 


e 94. 1956 Summer Session Bulletin. 
Complete information concerning 
graduate and undergraduate courses 
offered during two sessions as well as 
special recreation program including 
concerts, plays, lectures, etc. (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Minn. Also special courses offered 


at Duluth branch.) 


e 95. Aviation and World Under- 
standing. A new documentary film- 
strip is available to schools and avia- 
tion education groups. The 57-frame 
filmstrip is organized into four parts, 
designed and written for classroom 
presentation. A teacher’s manual, 
containing the commentary and sug- 
gestions on its use accompanies the 
unit. The unit shows how aviation 


affects: (1) world friendship; (2) 
world trade; (3) cultural exchange; 
and (4) governments of the world. 
May be kept as a permanent part of 
the school’s film library. (Education 
Department, Trans World Airlines ) 


e 12. Free Sample of Vinetex dish 
cloth with details of a money-making 
plan which school clubs have used for 
many years. (Vine Associates) 


e 52. Leathercraft Catalog. A 66-page 
catalog of materials and equipment 
used in the making of purses, bill- 
folds, belts and other personal and 
household products. (Tandy Leather 
Company) 


e 49. Highways to History. A new 
wall mural 8 feet wide, in full color, 
showing beautiful photographs of ten 
historically famous places in Ameri- 
ca. Includes an 8-page lesson topics, 
which takes your class on tours to 
America’s best-loved shrines. If addi- 
tional lesson topics are desired, jot 
down the number you need — not 
more than 15 to a classroom, please. 


(Greyhound Lines) 


e 68. Speech Correction Guide. This 
valuable chart helps you give your 
children a speech survey to check 
articulartory difficulties, such as sub- 
stitutions, omissions, and distortions 
of speech sounds. It gives you the 
words and sentences which you can 
ask boys and girls to repeat, tells you 
what to listen for, how to take correc- 
tive measures for the different faulty 
“sound” habits. There are suggested 
classroom speech activities; space is 
provided for your notes. (Webster 
Publishing Company) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


92. 93. 94. 95. 12. 52. 49. 68. 


Available in School Year of 1955-1956 Only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 





Name. 


Grade 





Subject 





School Name 





School Address 
City 


Kentucky 





Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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CRAYOLA® 
ARTISTA® Water Colors 
ARTISTA® Tempera 
GENIE® HANDIPAINT 
ARTISTA® Powder Paint 
CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
SHAW® Finger-Paint 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Chalk 


All Gold Medal Art Products pro- 
duce superior work because they 
are superior products. Labora- 
tory-tested. Studio-tested. Time- 
tested. Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH, INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Kentucky is 


Lewis R. Burruss 
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SCHOOL SERVICE 


Our WMotte 


Service to the School Children 


of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 
We Sell the Best in 
School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, INC. 


Wendell P. Butler, President 
Frankfort, Kentucky 








Available Now! 


RACE 
RELATIONS 
LAW 
REPORTER 


Complete and Impartial 
Presentation of Court Cases, 
Legislation, Orders and 
Regulations 





41 Reports on 
Public Education 
In First Issue 





$2 per year (6 issues) 
Vanderbilt University 
School of Law 
Nashville, Tenn. 














NEXT VACATION: 


Bike a thrilling TWA tri P 
to faraway places [ 


Imagine! For just $93 down, you can visit 11 fascinating European countries! Other 


tours feature Bombay, Cairo! Take 20 months to pay with TWA’‘s “Time Pay Plan“! 


What a wonderful way to see the 
world. You travel to European cities 
or exotic lands in the Middle or Far 
East. And you can study from 2 to 
6 weeks at an accredited foreign uni- 
versity. Specialize in a subject such 
as literature, music, art—arrange 
your travel-study tour to include as 
many cities as you wish. Full college 
| credit for those who want it. 

Best of all, TWA’s “Time Pay 

Plan” includes hotel expenses and 


Oa 





| 1 am interested in: 
| O Tours Abroad 


Fly the finest... FLY- 





other costs as well as your round- 
trip fare on TWA’s famous Constel- 
lation fleet. Start planning your trip 
by mailing the coupon today! 


(TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
US A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Department STG, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Please send me information on your 1956 Travel-Study 




















O ‘‘Time Pay Plan’ Tours. 
| Oo Independent travel to Name Position 
| Address 
(countries ) City. State. Phone 
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Red Cross Fund 


Funds contributed by local school 


children are helping flooded-out 
schools in the West to return quick!y 
to normal sessions. 

The American Red Cross has an- 
nounced that essential school sup- 
plies and reference books have been 
provided from the American Red 


Cross Children’s Fund. 


The Children’s Fund is maintained 
by voluntary contributions from mem- 
bers of the Junior Red Cross. Such 
contributions were made last March 
by children in public, parochial, and 
private schools in Kentucky. 

These funds are kept separate from 
other Red Cross funds and are used 
exclusively for the well-being of chil- 
dren in the United States and other 
countries. Over $10,000 from the 
Children’s Fund is being spent in 
flood-hit Sutter and Del Norte Coun- 
ties. California. Disaster directors 
in more than 30 other California 
counties have been authorized to 
spend up to $500 to meet emergency 
school needs in the four-state flood 
area which cannot be met immediate- 
ly from public funds. 


Also from the Children’s Fund 
treasury, nearly $5,000 went to buy 
toys and candy as gifts for children 
in the flood area who had to spend 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day in 
Red Cross shelters—their family 
Christmas presents left behind in 
flooded homes. 





If you are interested in Life In- 
surance Protection at Wholesale 
Cost—write for details to KEA Life 
Plan, 1421 Heyburn Building, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky. 
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90. News te Us 








These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing 
should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. You will 
want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find 
the products desired, your request for 
information will be forwarded to the 
producer. 


e Coloramic “Classmate” is a new 
line of chairs, tables and chair-desks 
that supplements the well-known 
“Universal” and “Envoy” lines of the 
American Seating Company. Among 
the exclusive features are: self-level- 
ing, silicone-floating glides for the 
tables, which uniquely and automat- 
ically adjust the tables to uneven 
floors. 

The chairs have rubber-cushioned. 
self-adjusting, ball-joint glides which 
automatically align themselves with 
the floor surface. Writing surfaces 
are of Amerex — a high-pressure- 
type plastic, which has largely re- 
placed wood because of its perma- 
nence. Single steel pedestal standards 
with simple height adjustments in 1” 
increments on the tables afford maxi- 
mum leg room, save classroom space 
and reduce noise of shifting chairs 
when getting in and out. Aluminum 
scuff strips on the low-silhouette feet 
protect the enamel finish. 

The tables are available in single- 
pupil units, with an open-front, and 
with convenient corner entry to the 
steel book-box; also as a unit table 
with top adjustable to 10°, 20°, or 
level positions; and for two or more 
pupils, — sizes from 24” x 48” x 72”. 

Classmate chair, chair-desk and 
tablet-arm chair features are: deep- 
curved backs which automatically ad- 
just to fit each occupant. Compound 
seat adds postural comfort. Back 
braces are offset for maximum hip 
These chairs have gracefully 
tapered, stretcher-free legs, and come 


room. 


in nine heights — a complete size 
range for kindergarten through col- 
lege. 

The complete line comes in Diplo- 
ma Blue and Classday Coral, selected 
on the basis of preference tests con- 
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INTERESTED IN A CHANGE? 


Our South-wide placement service is unexcelled. 


Write us about yourself in confidence. No enroll- 
ment fee, no charge unless placed. 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
GOODWYN INST. BLDG., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Seeking a Position? 


School and College vacancies listed. 
East and South. $3,200 - $8,000 or 


more. Write, telling us about yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 





























e After observing the sea, animals 
and plant life at first hand, class 
decided to make a mural. Back of 
room was covered with butcher 
paper, to height of 7 ft. 




















A 3-Dimension Moving Mural 


Here’s mobile idea adaptable for any grade or subject. 
It is something entire class can create and all have zest in doing. 


Committees were busy planning, cutting, 
pasting, painting and studying about sea life. 


Animals were painted on butcher paper, 2 
sides cut out, stuffed with newspaper and 
stapled together. 2 strings 





All was in readiness to 
paint when suggestions 
came to make the fish 
move, to get into boxes 
and move animals on 
sticks thru top, to dress 
as divers, and so on. So 





FOR THIS IDEA 


we thank California 
class-room teacher 
FRANCES L, READ and 
THE SCHOOL ARTS 
Magazine, Worcester, Mass. 


were attached and tied to 
erasers. Then, thrown over 
16-gauge wire fastened with 
screw-eye to molding on one 
side of room. 

Erasers were thrown over 


wire stretched at other side 
of room. Then removed and 








the moving mural grew. 

Soon, students were paintingocean bluesand 
greens. Jellyfish, octopus and starfish were 
traveling near rocks and sand on the mural. 





AK-10 


strings attached to a rod. 
Animals could be controlled 
30 ft. away. When controlled by one string, 
metal washer was tied to end of string and 
slipped over a tack to keep it in place. 


Always Refreshing! 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 


—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it. 
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PNT F NE) MAKE MONEY WRITING 


FRFETWO COMPLETE 3 °° “ort paragraphs! 
CATA LOGS 122 PAGES | You don’t have to be a trained author to 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WorLD's | Make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 


LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU. | ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU | J tej] you what to write, where and how to 


FAST SERVICE. a , 
FREE Interesting Color Film, available in all sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
48 states, for use in your classroom, free on re- from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 

hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 


quest. Write for reservation. 
TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home Office: tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT 


P. O. Box 781-TT Fort Worth, Texas 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-P, Chicago 26, Ill. 
















For the First Time! 
BUILD LASTING 


SPELLING SKILLS 
SYSTEMATICALLY 


... through phonetic 
and word-structure 
patterns 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
Grades 2-8, clothbound 


by May Lambader and 
William Kottmeyer 





These spelling authorities give you a 

new approach to teaching spelling! 

Children develop spelling power by: 

seeing the word structure 

hearing how the word sounds 

thinking how to spell from phonetic 
and word structure 

writing practice 

THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 

review the phonetic and structural 

skills at every level. It’s the logical 

way to strengthen reading ability! 





ng Also See: * 
_”° USING OUR LANGUAGE 





: mee oer wae * Dictionary Helps clearly illustrate 
“ by Patton, Beery, Winn., % meanings; also correlated with lan- 
a Wells and Backus . guage arts. 
. Workbooks available fen 
. ' Also available: Text-Workbook 


NEW GOALS in SPELLING, Grades 2-8 
| WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
ST.LOUIS 3 +« DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 


YOUR KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVE: 
Donald C. Hale, 45 Center Street, Berea, Kentucky 
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ducted in actual classrooms. (Anier- 
ican Seating Company, Grand Ray ‘ds, 
Mich.) 

e Prang’s MagicMaking Design Nit 
includes step-by-step instructions for 
creative printing designs on textiles, 
Included in the kit are four jars of 
Prang Aqua Textile Colors, hardwood 
interchangeable screen frames, squee- 
gee applicator, stencil paper, stecil 
knife, tape, crayons, cord inserter and 
a gala assortment of materials for 
making countless-creative printing de- 
signs. Cost $6.95. Available at 
school supply stores. (American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio} 

e Korok Steel Chalkboard sheets are 
made of heavy stretcher-leveled enam- 
eling iron. On one side is fused a 
rock-like material that has excellent 
writing characteristics. Specifications 
may call for either “Masonite” or 
plywood backing. The even writing 
surface insures easier writing and 
erasing. 

Magnetic visual aids can be used on 
the Chalkboard and can be moved at 
will to illustrate situations involving 
motion. Magnets also permit any 
portion of the board to be used as a 
bulletin board. Available in all 
standard colors. (Korok Division. 
The Enamel Products Company, 341 
Eddy Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio) 


KAFTA News 
Continued from Page 13 


We answered roll call by naming 
a favorite college. We have been 
reading and collecting materials on 
the different Kentucky colleges. 

At our next meeting we will discuss 
the meaning of KEA and NEA and 
the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation. 


EASTER SEALS 
VA 


¥ 


1956 
HELP CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1956 


EDUCATION 
FINE ARTS 
ARTS - SCIENCES 
NURSING - HEALTH 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
TECHNIQUES, READING - STUDY 
Over two hundred Courses, Workshops, Other Units in Undergraduate and Graduate studies. Pre- 
College units in techniques of reading and study, in English, mathematics and stenography-type- 
writing. 
. Intersession : 4-15 June 


First Regular Term : 15 June-21 July 
Second Regular Term : 21 July-24 August 


For Bulletins and Further Information Address: 
Dean, Summer School 


University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 











George Peabody College for Teachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 8 to August 13, 1956 











First Term ® June 8-July 14 
Second Term ® July 9-August 13 




















Peabody College, an outstanding teacher-training center, organizes its summer 
session to meet the professional needs of Teachers, Principals, Superintendents, 
Supervisors, Librarians, Guidance Counselors, and other public and private 


school personnel. 


For Information, Write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon—-Thomas P. Edwards, 341 N. 
Third Street, Richmond. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown. 
Childcraft—-Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, Route 
3, Lakeland Addition, Henderson. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown. 
bleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville. 
Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First St., Louisville. 
Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
Miss Sara Wharton, 425 W. Ormsby, 
ville 3. 
Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th St., 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 W. 19th St., Owensboro. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 





Louis- 


Covington. 





PTA'S— SCHOOL GROUPS 











| SELL VINTEX ay 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

ly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 

















George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 
Ginn & Company — Judson Harmon, Whitley 

City. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray. 

Mrs. Louise Wilson ne 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Company — Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company 
307 S. 15th St., Murray. 

Harcourt Brace and Company — William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
Box 224, Hardyville. 

Henry Holt and Company 


J. Edgar Pride, 


Wayne Shrum, 


315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O 
Box 236, Frankfort. 
Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson, 936 N. Ft. 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas. 
J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company- 
Winchester. 
Macmillan Company— 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 


Elmer Barker, 


ington 37. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 


Louisville. 

McCormick Mathers 
comb, Scottsville. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc.—- Robert S. Barnes, 127 
Sherman Street, Kent, Ohio. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 

Row, Peterson & Company —H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apartments, Louis- 
ville. 

Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—Thomas P. 
Edwards, Jr., 602 Parklawn, Danville. 

Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 


Company—Harold Hol- 


Science Research Associates E. S. Heyes, 
Senior Staff Associate, 6010 Grand \ ista 
Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 

Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray in. 
ford, Versailles. 

George Conley, Ashland. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons — Fred Edmonds, 2343 
Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mite :ell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 

Silver Burdette Company Austin S. Dur!am, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.- 

Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., Lexington, 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company Walter 
Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Steck Co. — Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box 339, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mce- 
Clain, Bardstown. 

Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5. 

World Book Company — Dave Borland, 259 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington. 

World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S. C. 


211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 
Henry C. Taylor, 310 High St., Elizabethtown. 
Louis McFatridge, Jr., Route 2, Harrodsburg. 
Charles R. Elswick, Zebulon. 


Callison, 








By GERALD S. 


Primer Science and You 

| Science Near You 

I Science Around You 

Ul Science Everywhere 

IV Discovering with Science 
V Adventuring in Science 
Vi Experimenting in Science 


Also books VII and VIII 


REPRESENTED BY 
Mr. Judson S. Harmon 


Whitley City, Kentucky 





As if by a magnet — children 
are drawn to science with 


SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 


CRAIG and ten teacher-specialists in elementary science 


Bright covers, attractive pages, colorful pictures — these new 
pupil-centered books provide boys and girls with real science 
experiences. Keyed to the normal development of children and 
to their interests, this integrated program gradually develops 
basic scientific concepts and principles year by year, from grade 
The many meaningful activities include easy-to-do 
experiments that require only the simplest equipment. 


to grade. 


An unusually complete teachers’ manual accompanies each book. 


GINN AND 


199 EAST GAY STREET 
Mr. E. Glenn Pace 
Murray, Kentucky 


COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 
rs. Louise W. Worthington 


214 Floral Pk., Lexington, Kentucky 
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PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


| G@ TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW *100°,.°600% 


By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 






é 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








“=*22=FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! "----"=""" 


To State Finance Company, Dept. S-1363 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 

(include present balance, if any) $-......- 

Amount earned 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..__ 


Number of months 








ee es per month............. you receive salary...._______. 
Name and address 

OT POTPSUN SIN INI i sons ach ec scceetrseee mer 
How long with Previous 





present employer..——.._......--- employment.. 


Salar: 


Husband or wife’s y. 
por monte 6 an 


employment.... ve RS APs ee See SERIO CATES, 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name).............--..--...-.------.------ 


Bank you deal with (Name)................- 





Say |): | See ene 
Town. 
Monthly payments? 





Amount you owe bank? $..................--.--.--- 





What security on bank loan?................--------.------j----n0-s-e-o-0- nee sooo cone sear cee caee cane cenecneeeensemeceme 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 











FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here. . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy o: your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


. © Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


e Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 











Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 


S$ 675 





. ready and waiting for 





CONFIDENTIAL * 10009 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for 2 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 











300° §861995 
600° 937% 

transaction is completely 

confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 








Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. S-1363 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 








The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. 


CN ee RODEN |e: OM EUR | AD nee ee PRE ERS Eee eED RENN ee noe 






To Whom Owing Address 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 








Dean: GE Reet NtO eee, Gaon... 5. 
Street... es i: | Seen bo IN iki ea aeccee 
OMNNNG OE TROUNON NOs. 5s ee . (Rdationship).................. 
Street.. » Tewn.....2... State 5 QIOCU ao escees 
Name of Relative....................-..-...... « CRetationship).. =... 
Street.......... is TI ins . State = OCCGie ceo 
Name of Relative................... . (Relattonship)............. 
Street..... Town . State... Oe 





The above statements are made for the purpose of s ng a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 





iNOT 


M 


; Dem rr sal (| | |) Rabanne aneneRn nee ore pace RN once 
é ‘ Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate 4 
payment to? (Name)........ Town Name Here......._____________-__.—.-...-.....---  Address_________ 
Purpose of loan.... OWT COU rc ec ee 
Amt. | 1st pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date |Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
OPADAGR occccsse2 RE ciscgge NOs PEREGe: |), oncns caccacassevevacccecesne the unpaid principal and int. | Date.........essecesee 

















Agreed rate ng $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 
of interest. )in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 

* Cunpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 


In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first ar and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


‘2 ord month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
ceedir 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 





late for the final payment. 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 


DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 





a> 








RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


1956 


arch, 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


29 








Have you checked on the many ad- 
vantages of Life Membership in the 
National Education Association? It’s 
today’s best buy! 





PART-TIME WORK | 
FOR TEACHERS | 


Our firm provides part-time work for! 
teachers in service, and full-time work 
during the summer. Earnings are very 
attractive and service unsurpassed. We} 
are confident of our ability to help you 
supplement your income in a most satis- 
factory manner. Give home and school! 
address and telephone number. 


Apply 
D. D. Sherman, Personnel Manager, 
1406 First National Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Through the use of the 1956 
IROQUOIS PHONICS SERIES 
by Eaton and James 
your pupils will learn to read 

¢ quickly 


¢ independently 
* confidently 
with meaning and enjoyment 


Write for complete information 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 





Book Looks 
Continued from Page 21 


further drill in grammatical prin- 
ciples. The book is so arranged that 
there is at the end a kind of indexed 
handbook which teaches independence 
at the same time it answers a multi- 
tude of questions. 

World of Adventure, Worlds of 
People, Worlds to Explore, The World 
of Endless Horizons, The World of 
America, and The World and Our 
English Heritage by Bailey and Lea- 
vell. American Book Company. The 
revised and enlarged editions of the 
Mastery of Reading series is a beau- 
tiful and complete set of literature 
books designed for grades seven 
through twelve. The selections have 
been made with great care, and there 
are questions, vocabulary drills, read- 
ing score devices, gamelike ways to 
test learning and thinking, suggested 
class activities, and suggested bibli- 
ographies for further reading. Also 
helpful are the glossaries and attrac- 
tive illustrations used throughout the 
books. This is in every sense of the 
word a superior series of reading 
literature texts. 

20,000 Leagues Under the Sea by 
Jules Verne. Scott, Foresman. Adapt- 


ed by Gertrude Moderow. 
care has been taken in this adap‘a- 
tion to maintain practically all of tre 
original flavor and vocabulary of ‘e 


Spec al 


classic. Miss Moderow was forme:ly 
associated with the Louisville Put ic 
School System and has done sone 
excellent work of this kind. The 
illustrations will probably add noth- 
ing to the real value of the book. 

Civics by Jack Allen and Clarence 
Stegmeir. American Book Company. 
A new, lively approach marks this 
high school text as one of distinction. 
All the pertinent details of predeces- 
sors in the field have been included, 
but the manner of presentation is 
modern and practical. Special fea- 
tures include photographs, drawings 
of the cartoon variety, questions for 
facts and thought, vocabulary drill, 
suggested activities, and a list of 
books for further reading. 





Cost of NEA life membership is 
low. It is within the reach of every 
teacher. Life membership costs $150 
and can be paid $15 a year for 10 
years. Teachers who have paid $5 
for the current year may begin their 
life membership with an additional 


$10. 





EXPLORING SCIENCE 


“A Science-Doing” Series: 
simply fact-feeding 


Pupil Enthusiasm is Kept High by a planned 


NEW 


Grades 1-6 
Walter A. Thurber 


Fact-finding not 


sand, etc. 


activity program that is easy to administer 


Easy to Teach: Teacher’s editions offer page-by- 


page guidance 


co-author of Our Environment, the most successful Science 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


310 West Polk Street 





Edited by Paul E. Smith 


Series for grades 7, 8. and 9. 


Projects Require Only the Commonest Ma- 
terials available to every school and to every pupil: 
such as rocks, tin cans, straws, marbles, water, 


Conservation, Health, and Safety are inte- 
grated throughout with the science program 


Chicago 7 
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Substantial Life Insurance Protection for Teachers 





MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








ANNOUNCING 


at Wholesale Cost! 





KA 


The KEA LIFE PLAN is another major ac- 
complishment by the KEA which will material- 
ly improve future welfare of teachers in our 
state. It makes $5,000 of life insurance 
($3,000 or $5,000 for women) available to 


KEA members . . . at wholesale cost! 


It is an unusual venture. The plan was worked 
out by the KEA Insurance Committee, to- 
gether with The Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Company . . . one of the largest 


mutual companies . . . a leader in the field of 





specialized life insurance plans for groups of 
employed persons. 


The KEA LIFE PLAN has been designed to 
fit the special needs and modest incomes of 
men and women in the teaching profession. It 
is worthy of your most thorough and most 
serious consideration .. . now! 


Address all inquiries and questions to: 
KEA LIFE PLAN, 1419-1421 Heyburn Bldg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Conceived and Sponsored by the 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Underwritten by the 








Merch, 1956 
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Study 
Win the (00! Wartlclons 


te CO 
graduate and undergradua' 
“~ A. and B. S. degrees for teae 


Terms: 
° “aoe Li-July 14; July “~ A 


For cotaiog: _BOOm 100 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth 5, Minnesota 





Mr. Edward H. Hilliard, of Louis- 
ville, State Savings Bonds Chair- 
man, is shown at left above holding 
the new Lassie School Savings Certi- 
ficate in front of its namesake, the 
movie and TV dog star. Sitting be- 
side Lassie is his playmate, Jeff 
Miller—in real life Tommy Rettig. 
Next to Tommy is George Cleveland, 
who plays “Gramps” in the well- 
known TV series. 

Mr. Hilliard and the Lassie cast 
met recently in the nation’s capital to 
help kick-off a nation-wide 1955-56 
School Savings promotion and he 
said that Kentucky’s job is to sign up 









A BIOGRAPHY OF 
QUANAH PARKER 


Greatest of all 


Indian Chiefs 
Special School 
Price ...4225 


CHATTANOOGA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


NOW! Free to teachers... 
‘CT c-b'salolelaloM-Mmial-b\ am ielinretellels 
roi F-¥-3-J elo} aa mme|t-jo)t-) Am 


Hip bo tity" 


A series of 10 beautiful photographs printed in 
natural colors ... stretches to 8 ft. width. It’s 
an informative teaching aid .. . it’s a handsome class- 
room decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, 
Highways to History, presents dramatic views of 
ten historically famous places in different parts of 
America. This display and Lesson Topics are going 
fast, so be sure to get your request in—today! 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 
Mail to Greyhound Information Center, P. 0. Box 





ff eee 


175,000 school children during this 
period. The Lassie School Savings 
Certificates will be given to school 
children who agree to purchase Say- 
ings Stamps and Bonds regularly. 
Mr. Hilliard that the 
film “Stamp Day With Lassie” which 
was prepared by the Lassie cast and 


also. said 


produced and donated as a_ public 
service to the Treasury Department, 
and the Lassie Certificates, may be 
obtained by local school officials if 
they will contact the State Sales Di- 
rector, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Federal Building, Louisville, Ky. 














soa | 





Ve ... related “Lesson Topics.” This 
8-page study of historic places takes 
sour class on tours of America’s best- 
loved shrines. Kit contains factual 
information on group tours by motor bus. 


\ 
) 





City & State... é 








815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your ‘‘Highways to History” 
display and one set of Lesson Topics. If additional 
Lesson Topics are desired, jot down how many: 

(not more than 15 sets to a classroom, please). 


Tee in ae ee 


Address._............ 


~ ST-3-56 


GREYHOUND. 
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NEW, FUNCTIONALLY DESIGNED 


COLORAMIC 
CLASSMATES” 


styled to keep your school modern 


| 





this Keep classrooms modern with Coloramic CLass- 
ings MATES by American Seating —a functional, new 
hool line of school furniture, color-styled in Diploma 
Save Blue and Classday Coral. 
CLAssMATE tables uniquely, automatically 

the adjust to uneven floors. Height is adjustable 
hich in 1” increments. Graceful steel standards give 
and maximum leg room. CLASSMATE chairs are pos- 
iblic ture-perfect — comfort-contour seats and tilting 
rent, backs adapt form and structure to body shapes. 
y be 
ls if Call on us for all your school supplies—prompt 
Di delivery from warehouse. Send for catalog. 
sion, *Trade-mark of American Seating Company. 


CLassMATE furniture is covered by patents and patents pending. 







New CLassMaTE No. 549 unit table with American 
Seating’s Amerex® top, the best of high-pressure- 
type plastic — smooth, hard, non-glare surface; no 
wood parts; protected by aluminum banding. 
Open-front book-box with convenient corner entry. 
Aluminum scuff strips on feet prevent marring of 
enamel finish. Also unit table with famous three- 
position “10-20” top; multi-pupil tables; chair-desk. 





New CrassMATE No. 540 chair has rubber-cush- 
ioned ball-joint glides, which self-align to floors. 
Deep-curved back tilts to fit each occupant. Roomy 
seat is compound-curved for maximum comfort. 
Tapered, stretcher - free legs; post - and - girder, 
welded construction. NINE HEIGHTS, for kindergarten 
through college. Also available: tablet-arm chair. 


AMERICAN 





Sy =e Ne 





Exclusive Distributor 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY, INCORPORATED 
311 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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KEA DIRECTORY 


Officers of Affiliated District 
Education Associations 
FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Joe Duke, Benton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Sam Pollock, Madisonville 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Stanley Byers, Hardford 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut, 
Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Bennet Lewis, Springfield 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Mary Lee Sparrow, Eminence 
ae re Carolyn Bergmann, 1422 Goddard 
Ave., Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—C. R. Hager, Nicholasville 
“oo F. Flege, 180 Market Street 


Lex 
EASTERN “DISTRICT 
President—Claude Farley, Pikeville 
Secretary—Denver Sloan, Morehead State College, 
Morehead 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Robert Polston, Albany 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Richard Stofer, Beechwood School, 
South Fort Mitchell 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, 
Covington 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—William Ball, Williamsburg 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Joe Caudill, Jackson 
Secretary—Arthur Eversole, Hazard 


KEA Departments and Sections 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoo. PRINCIPALS 
President—Frank Stallings, 157 Wiltshire Avenue, 
Louisville 7 
Secretary—Mrs. Sara Belle Wellington, 2500 
Broadmeade, Louisville 5 
Director OF PuriL PERSONNEL 
President—Miss Leona Stewart, 618 West 
Jefferson, Louisville 2 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen W. Wallingford, 226 
Sutton, Maysville 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
ScHoot PRINCIPALS 
President—James Cobb, Newport High School, 
Newport 
Sisenpetbae Mitchell, Holmes High School, 
Covington 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
President—Claude Farley, Pikeville 
Secretary—James L. Sublett, 518 West Jefferson, 
Louisville 2 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISION AND 
CurricuLum DeveLopMENT 
President—Dr. Joe Wilkes, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Eddie Belcher, 506 West Hill Street, 
Louisville 8 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
President—Mrs. Octavia Graves, Morehead 
Secretary—Mrs. Georgia B. Wear, Murray 
TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
President—Mrs. Beulah Hill, Lexington City 
Schools, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Anna Day, Cardinal Hill 
Hospital, Lexington 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Kentucky Business Epucation ASSOocIATION 


KEA Planning Board 
Carlos Oakley, Morganfield 


President—Adah Belle Hall, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington 

Secretary—Mrs. Lucille Poyner, Reidland High 
School, R. 8, Paducah 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 

President—Sister Angelice, Ursuline College, 
Louisville 6 

Secretary—Mrs. Moree Dean, Eastern High 
School, Middletown 

Kentucky CrassicaL Society 
President—Roscoe Brong, 422 Rose Lane, 

Lexington 
Secretary— 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION oF COUNSELORS AND 

Deans oF WomMEN 
President—( officers to be elected in October) 
Secretary— 

Kentucky Councit or TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Mrs. Ruth Price Carpenter 
Secretary—Mildred A. Dougherty, 1428 Goddard 

Ave., Louisville 4 

CONFERENCE OF ForEIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

President—Mrs. Helen F. Daniel, 226 North Hite, 
Louisville 6 
Secretary—Nancy Sterett, Hawesville 

Kentucky Council or GeocraPpHy TEACHERS 

President—Dr. James Lee Guernsey, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8 

Secretary—Emmet Hardy, Lexington Junior High 
School, Lexington 

Kentucky PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 

President—Ben X. Freeman, 506 W. Hill, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—William F. Kelly, Division of Adult 
Education, University of Louisville, Louisville 8 

KenTUCKYy ASSOCIATION For HEALTH, PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
President—Dr. Martha Carr, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of 
Education, Frankfort 
Kentucky Hicuw Scoot CoacHes ASSOCIATION 
President—Edgar McNabb, Beechwood H. S.., 
Ft. Mitchell via Covington 
Secretary—Joe Ohr, Irvine 
Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF HicHER EDUCATION 
President—Harry Sparks, Murray State College, 
Murray 
Secretary—Mary 1. Cole, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 

Kentucky INDUSTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 

President—Walter Nalbach, Western Ky. State 
College, Bowling Green 

Secretary—W. A. Anderson, Ormsby Village, 
Anchorage 

Kentucky Councit oF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 

President—Edna Householder, 1506 South Fourth, 
Louisville 8 

Secretary—Riley Lassiter, Eastern High School, 
Middletown 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICS TEACHERS 

President—George V. Page, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 

Secretary—Carl E. Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 

KENTUCKY PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

President—Edward Newbury, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 

Secretary—Jesse Irvine, Eastern Kentucky State 
Hospital, Lexington 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

President—Louis F. Cobbs, 3030 Peale Avenue, 
Louisville 5 

Secretary—J. C. Powell, 307 South Ewing, 
Louisville 6 

Kentucky Councit For Social STUDIES 

President—Glenn A. McLain, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 

Secretary—Winifred D. Broderick, Ahrens Trade 
School, 546 S. First, Louisville 2 

Supgrvisons oy StuDENT TEACHING 
President—Dr. Helen Reed, University of Ken- 

tucky, Lexington 29 


Upon action of the KEA Board of Directors this Directory will appear 
in the Journal three times a year—September, December and March. 


Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
Kentucky ArT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Lester Pross, Berea 
Secretary—John Dillehay, Silver Hills, 
New Albany, Indiana 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SCHOoL LIBRARIANS 
President—Ruby Trower, Lafayette High Sch« 
Lexington 
Secretary—Ruth Wheeler, Morton Jr. High 
School, Lexington 
Kentucky Music Epucatrors ASsociaTION 
President—George Hicks, Valley High School, 
Valley Station 
Secretary—Thomas A. Siwicki, Millersburg 
KENTUCKY SPEECH ARTS ASSOCIATION 
President--Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Jim Young, Asbury College, Wilmo 
DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
President—Devert Owens, Hazard Vocational 
School, Hazard 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
President—Roy R. Camic, Bardstown 
Secretary—Edward Oakley, Wingo 
DistRiBUTIVE EDUCATION 
President—Mrs. Marian Warns, 312 Brunswick 
Road, Louisville 7 
Secretary—Effie Vaughn, 327 North Main, 
Henderson 
Home Economics 
President—Mrs. Floy Shain, Hartford 
Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Burd, LaGrange 
REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Lindsey Allen, 1510 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville 2 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
President—L. C. McDowell, Somerset 
Secretary—Gerald Fields, Northern Kentucky 
State Vocational School, Covington 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
President—Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth 
Street, Lexington 
Secretary—Omega Lutes, 1463 South Third, 
Louisville 8 


KEA Associated Groups 


Kentucky FoLkKiore Society 
President—Dr. William Hugh Jansen, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Dr. D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 
KenTucky ASSOCIATION OF FuTURE TEACHERS 
oF AMERICA 
President—Temple Hill, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—Evelyn Steele, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington 
Kentucky Hicn ScHoot ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Commissioner—Ted Sanford, P. O. Box 1173, 
Lexington 
Assistant Commissioner—Joe Billy Mansfield, 
P.O. Box 1173, Lexington 
Kentucky ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
President—Mrs. F. W. Stamm, 2118 Lakeside 
Drive, Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mrs. William B. Tabler, 6 Glen Hill 
Road, Louisville 7 
Kentucky ScHoot Boarp ASSOCIATION 
President—J. V. Vittitow, Owensboro 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SPONSORS OF 
CHEERLEADERS, Pep CLuss, BATON T WIRLERS 
President—(no report) 


Secretary—Stella S. Gilb, University of Kentucky, 


Lexington 29 
Kentucky BookMEN’s ASSOCIATION 
President—Curtis Shirley, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Secretary—J. R. Binford, Versailles 


Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom 





Term Expires 
April 13, 1956 





Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort..........-....0-0 


Charles Graham, Berea College, Berea 


January 1, 1960 
June 30, 1957 





Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville 


June 30, 1956 





Earlyne Saund Fl burg 


June 30, 1957 





J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk | Pike, Covington 


June 30, 1957 





Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, Lexington 


June 30, 1956 





June 30, 1957 





L. H. Lutes, Falmouth 
W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond 
W. Z. Carter, Murray 


‘Sistndiaiiaiiddail June 30, 1958 
June 30, 1958 





John Fred Williams, Ashland 


June 30, 1956 





Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah 


June 30, 1956 





Frances Bethel, Morganfield 


June 30, 1956 





Lee Francis Jones, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green... —_ 30, 1956 
d 


Arley Wheeler, Gl 


June 30, 1956 





Mrs. Elmer Barker, wi h 


June 30, 1956 





Mrs. Martha Sue Williams, 2953 Hackworth, Ashland ....... 


Alfreda Baugh, Science Hill 


ieietineiaaioan June 30, 1956 


June 30, 1956 





Joe Koehler, Bellevue 


June 30, 1956 





James Pursifull, Pineville 


June 30, 1956 





(vacancies existing in teacher members in Fifth and Upper Kentucky River Districts) 


Commission on Professional Ethics 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville 


Term Expires 
June 30, 1957 





June 30, 1956 





Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling 
Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville 


June 30, 1958 





Carlos Oakley, Morganfield 


April 13, 1956 





Term Expires 
Claude Farley, Chairman, Pikeville ........0....0....0000000... wavveubhscpenstececcsssol AG GD, eee 
Paul Carter, Crummies June 30, 1956 
Charlton Hummel, 4004 Brookfield, Louisville 7 June 30, 1956 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth, Lexington June 30, 1957 
Thelma Jones, Beechwood School, South Ft. Mitchell June 30, 1957 
Frances Lashbrook, Owensboro Public Schools, Owensboro June 30, 1959 
Horace Nicholson, Bardstown ...........-..-.cccccssssscscsssssssessesssssees June 30, 1959 




















Commission on Teacher Education and 


Professional Standards 
Term Expires 
- June 30, 1957 
... June 30, 1956 
......June 30, 1956 
..June 30, 1957 
..June 30, 1958 
June 30, 1957 
...June 30, 1958 


Mrs. Annie Laurie Allen, Pembroke a 
Harry Sparks, Murray State College, Murray ene ee 
Mary Lawrence, 1366 High Street, Bowling Green .... 

Mrs. Eloise Gregory, Springfield .........0.......000.0....... . 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 1810 Woodfill Way, Louisville 5. 
R. E. Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond 
Francis Russell, Russell Springs 























Earl Keene, Hyden ae June 30, 1958 
Monroe Wicker, Morehead State College, Morehead 20.0..........cccscesssseseeseen June 30, 1957 
Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue June 30, 1958 





John Boyd, Union College, Barbourville .............cccccccccccsscssccesecoeseesescesceneoeen June 30, 1958 





Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, Department of Education, Frankfort 

Carlos Oakley, Morganfield, ex officio 

Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education Association, ex officio 

Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort 

W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
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Western Kentuck 
State College 


EXTENDS 
A CORDIAL INVITATION 





To all alumni, former students, and friends to visit 
Western’s K.E.A. headquarters in the lobby of the 
Brown Hotel. College representatives will be in 
attendance at Western's headquarters throughout the 
entire K.E.A. session. You are invited to make 


Western's headquarters your headquarters. 


Western's annual K.E.A. breakfast 
will be held in the Crystal Ballroom 
of the Brown Hotel Friday morn- 
ing, April 13 at 8:00 o'clock. 





Tickets will be on sale 


H. H. CHERRY HALL at Western’s Headquarters 





Plan Now To Attend Summer School At Western 
JUNE 7 TO AUGUST 3 


Full program of undergraduate courses in all regular departments. Graduate coyrses for teachers and administrators. 


Special emphasis on courses that will qualify teachers for all units under the Minimum Foundation Program. 


* Special Courses for attendance officers * Forum on current world problems 

* Annual Summer Conference for Superintendents, * Conference on moral and spiritual values in education 
July 13 * Guided tours to places of special and historical interest 

* Reading Clinic * Special courses, conferences, and workshops on Kentucky 

* Workshop for elementary teachers life and culture 


* Workshop in visual education 


For Complete Information, Write—President Kelly Thompson 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 
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A pleasant, profitable summer 


awaits you at your University 


1956 Summer Session, June Il - Aug. 4 


CAMPUS IN HEART The University of Kentucky offers you a full program of cultural. recrea- 
OF THE BLUEGRASS tional and social activity next summer. You are sure to enjoy a summer 
on the Lexington campus in the heart of the beautiful Bluegrass region. 


WIDE VARIETY OF In addition to the full program of regular instruction in all departments. 
COURSE OFFERINGS the University is planning special courses. workshops, institutes and con- 
ferences particularly designed to fit the needs of Kentucky school people—teachers. supervisors. prin- 
cipals, superintendents and other persons associated with the schools. Highlights include: Work- 
shop in Reading (graduate and undergraduate credit): Seminar in Intergroup Relations (graduate 
and undergraduate credit); Workshop in Moral and Spiritual Values (graduate credit only): con- 
ferences for administrators and supervisors (non-credit): courses required on all certification pro- 
grams; music workshops, band. general music on the elementary level: courses in the teaching of 


science, mathematics and foreign languages (graduate and undergraduate credit). 


FROM SUMMER OPERA Summer opera. outdoor concerts and movies, Summer Community 
TO FOLK DANCING Concert. Blazer Lecture in collaboration with the Filson Club. entertain- 
ment at Ashland, home of Henry Clay, folk dancing. swimming. tennis, golf. art exhibits. group 


singing, camping, tours to famous Bluegrass farms and to historic sites. 


DATES AND FEES Classification and registration, June 11-12. Class work begins June 13. 
FOR THE SESSION Last date possible to enter a class for credit, June 19. Commencement. 
August 3. End of Summer Session, Aug. 4. Fees for the session: general $32.50: law students. 
$34.00. 


For additional information, write to 


SUMMER SESSION CO-ORDINATOR OR REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 





